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THE PIPES OF YESTERDAY 

New Tobk, Thursday, August 14th. 

Grant, I can't realize it! An hour ago you 
were a name to me, — a provocative name I ad- 
mit, for Sam has drawn some alluring pictures 
of you and has hinted of your charm for women, 
but, after all, you were only a name. And now, 
if you were to go out of my life I should not 
wish to live. 

I realize — and it is much that I can realize 
anything over this clamor of pounding heart 
and drumming nerves — that even now, were I 
for some inconceivable reason never to see you 
again, I have had more of that rapturous ro- 
mance which all women crave than comes ordi- 
narily into a lifetime of living. Oh I it is the 
one thing I would have had happen me, had I 
been able to choose from all the many ways of 
meeting and loving— that swift rush into each 
other's arms, that concentration of years of 
dream and desire in a few perfect moments, 
all within a haK-hour of our first glimpse of 
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each other. I can still feel that imexpected 
touch of your lips. 

It doesn't seem real; all the every-dayness 
of my life is suddenly touched with warm color 
and golden high lights I I have been horribly 
lonely, always. Somehow, the love that has 
been offered me I could never take. You can- 
not imagine how I have wanted love — or per- 
haps you can. I think you know me better, al- 
ready, than I shall ever know myself. And 
you who have loved so much, should know best 
how it would be never to have loved as one 
dreamed of loving. But then, have you ever 
loved as you dreamed of loving? I find myself 
hoping wildly that it comes to you for the first 
time, now, as it comes to me. 

Will you really come back to-night f I can't 
believe that you will; I think that was only a 
part of the mad moment at the door, before you 
went. 

It just occurs to me that I don't know where 
to send this. Beloved Stranger, I could almost 
believe I am asleep; if I am, I hope not to 
waken. Perhaps I will give you these few in- 
coherent lines, if you should come to-night. It 
is deliciously exciting to wonder what you will 
say and do I I shall fill the intervening hours 
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with dreams and epeculations, and memories — 
shining, new memories that are somehow 
touched with the dust and use of ages. Have 
I indeed known you only an hour, my Grant, or 
have you come at last to remind me of forgot- 
ten hours in long-forgotten lives t 

Janib. 



August ISth. 
Deab One: 

I am trying to forget some of the things that 
happened last night : I find myself alternately 
blaming and adoring you for them. Consid- 
ering the quick intensity of our feeling and that 
I let myself be carried away by your impetu- 
ousness, yesterday morning — was it only yes- 
derday morning! — ^it was almost to be expected 
that you would try to fight down all defenses 
that I might raise ; you knew that my **no,'' like 
that of many other women, was the voice of 
tradition and not of inclination. And yet, 
Grant, I am glad that you respected it. 

There is something about you that makes one 
think of moonlit glades ; one sees dancing dry- 
ads and hears the stamping of satyrs' hoofs, 
and one is back in the beautiful, laughing days 
before the sobering shadow of civilization be- 
gan to creep over the world; wrong becomes 
right, and one longs for the old chase, with you 
in pursuit. 

6 
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I did not finish this, last night, because you 
came just then to take me to dinner. Do you 
know, the situation begins to frighten me, I 
had n*t thought much about your being married 
— ^there has n *t been much time to think about 
anything. I knew that you were, of course, but 
it didn't seem to matter. Oh, Grant, why did 
it have to happen like this? Even now, after 
all you have told me of your life, of the details 
that, it seems to me, must ultimately force us 
apart, I would endure any torture rather than 
forego a moment that I might have with you. 
But I wonder how you feel about it. Does it 
all matter as much to you as it does to me t 

Your 

Janie, 



Saturday. 
Janie deabest: 

I cannot attempt to answer yonr letter; I 
don^t want to answer it nntil you are in my 
arms. I am writing this line only because, try 
as I will, I can see no moment to-day that we 
can spend together. 

Ah, Janie girl, it ^s all a tangle. I could not 
want you more than I do — in every way — and 
it could not be more impossible to take you. 
It is not only law that stands between us, but 
loyalty; my wife is my friend as well as my 
wife. The greatest sorrow in our marriage is 
that she should have done so much for me and 
that she should be so little to me in some of 
the ways that matter vitally. It is not her 
fault nor mine, unless it is a fault to make a 
mistake; but I will tell you more about this 
some other time. It is so easy to misstate a 
ease, and I should be a dog to do my wife less 
than fuU justice. 

Write me, Janie ; your letters are a joy. 

In haste. 

Grant. 

8 



August 18th. 

I knew we should see each other, yesterday I 
When you told me, over the telephone last night, 
that you were 'way up town, and that it was 
too late to come down, I grinned, and went and 
powdered my nose. 

Oh, it was so good to have you for even that 
little hourl I don't know why, but your note 
chilled me. The old loneliness rushed over me 
when I read it — only a so much crueller loneli- 
ness. Every time you said **my wife,'' it 
seemed as though you dropped anchor in quiet 
waters ; I could see your little craft riding there 
in the sunlight all through the years of our 
youth, tugging now and then when the gale 
stiffened, but holding fast — ^until it was too late. 

When the bell rang and I could feel your 
arms around me, the happiness of the past days 
flooded through me again and I could forget 
the things that I know I ought to remember 
every minute, that I keep thrusting behind me 
despite the dogging certainty that some day I 
must turn and face them. But I want to weave 

9 
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garlands, now, and scatter the earth with rose 
leaves, and live while I may in the warmth and 
gaiety and deamess of — 
I was interrupted, and cannot finish this now. 

Jakib. 



August 25iL 

Janie, what is the matter? There was such 
a noise when you were telephoning me, that I 
caught only part of it ; but/I gathered that some 
one — several some ones, in fact — ^have been tell- 
ing you things. I am going to see you this 
evening and try to get to the bottom of it. 
I wish you had not listened. 

Yours, 

Grant. 



II 



August 26th, 3 a. m. 

And after all, you didn't come — ^you didn't 
even call up to explain your absence. I have 
not slept, all night. 

You reproach me for having ** listened,'' but, 
Grant, you forget that we have not been able to 
take our love out into the open. We have 
been forced to dissemble; and several people 
have taken advantage of the fact. The things 
that I heard came mostly as scraps of appar- 
ently spleenless gossip, exchanged in my pres- 
ence. I could only smile it away and say, 
lightly, that you were attractive to women and 
that I supposed it was natural you should take 
what was probably thrust upon you. They 
said : * *But his wife is such a lovely woman ! ' ' 
Then Elsie said: ** Grant is constitutionally 
unfaithful!" and everybody laughed. What 
could I do? There were more innuendos and 
some one said she had seen you, late the night 
before, with Grace, — ^whoever * * Grace ' ' may be, 
— and oh, I don 't know, somehow when they had 
finished bandying you about, I found myself on 

12 
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the outside of the Magic Circle,— outside and — 
alone. Perhaps I shall be able to cross the line 
again after I have seen you and have heard 
from your own Ups that the things of which 
they accused you, happened before you knew 
me, — if they happened at all. 

Dearest, let me see you. I am horribly un- 
happy. 

Jaiob. 



August 27tli. 

Janie, I am sorry you did not realize that if 
I did not see you, last night, it was because 
I could not. We rehearsed until half past one 
and took time off only to eat some sandwiches 
that had been sent in. I held up rehearsals, 
however, for ten minutes, to go out and call 
you up— there is no telephone in the hall — and 
they told me that your line was busy. 

The other matters I can't discuss now. You 
must believe what you will, meanwhile, as you 
seem disposed to take malicious gossip seri- 
ously. I will come to you the first moment I 
am free, but I must have some sleep, first. I 'm 
worn out. 

Hastily, 
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New Tobk, September 3cL 
The Pmnobss Hotel. 
Deab Grant : 

I will explain why I am here, when I see 
you. Can you come to me at once? 

Janie. 
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Saturday, September 13th. 
Deabest: 

Yet how can I call you ** dearest^' when there 
is only you in the world? Love has robbed me 
of even a means of comparison. 

I came back home this afternoon, Grant. I 
felt that you chafed at my being there at the 
hotel, alone — ^not the being alone, in itself, but 
your helplessness to prevent it — and I wanted 
to do what I could to make things easier for 
you, as up to the present time I have succeeded 
only in making them exceedingly difficult. 

The long, quiet hours at the hotel, the con- 
ventional, unfamiliar room, helped me; I went 
there as some women might go to a convent — ^to 
think things out on neutral ground. Here in 
my apartment everything would have reminded 
me of that terrible last week, when, it seems to 
me, every one conspired to separate us. I did 
not imagine people would lie out of pure malice, 
though I could understand Sam^s doing the 
things he did, because he was jealous ; but I did 

16 
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not know that he cared so much for me, — or 
perhaps I should say so little. 

Well, it is all over, now, and they have all 
said and thought the worst of us, and have gone 
away for new victims, and we must make what 
we can of the shreds of dream they have left 
us. I only hope Mrs. Sheldon did not believe 
the stories they told her. I think they need n^t 
have dragged your wife into it I But then, 
there was no need of any of it. 

I was very unhappy about you, last night. I 
think you need the woods. Dear One — ^the mur- 
muring of wise old trees overhead, and the rest- 
ful earth under your feet. You were in a 
brutal mood; you wanted to rip and split and 
destroy. Nothing makes a man more brutal 
than a sense of helplessness ; the thought of re- 
straint, of responsibiUty goaded you to mad- 
ness. It had been a horrible day, a day of end- 
less irritations; even your hours with me were 
not a happiness to you. I knew what you were 
thinking when you looked at me that time and 
said: **Janie — Janiel'' You were wishing, 
almost, that I were out of your life ; or that I 
had never come into it. The shattering emo- 
tions of the past weeks had battered down some- 
thing you had been building up, of late ; and I 
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could understand that when you left me, last 
night, you might be glad to go to your wife and 
the conditions that men sanction. I am afraid 
you thought I misunderstood. If I do, somie- 
times, Beloved, you must forgive me : I am in 
a fair way to think too much about you and get 
things all wrong. 

Sometimes my love for you makes me fear 
that I shall lose you. You know that I am not 
always strong — ^that too often the longing to 
feel you near me makes me keep you when I 
should send you home to your rest. Oh! but 
you would have to be a woman to know the sink- 
ing loneliness that empties me of joy and cour- 
age when you have gone! I wish you were 
here, now ! The least thought of you makes me 
hunger for your arms. At times, when yon 
hold me and kiss me till the room and you and 
everything are a blur, I long for a bed of spruce 
needles, for the clean, strong night wind of the 
hills in my hair, for the sharp, sweet scent of 
the pines, and, out of all the world, you. Only 
you can stir the pagan pulse in my blood, so it 
does n ^t matter whether you want me or not, — 
I belong to you. It is what two people make 
each other think and feel that makes them one. 

When you read this, I shall be in the country. 
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It was dear of you to offer to find a place, and 
to attend to the details of my trip ; but it was 
better for me to busy myself with it, especially 
as you are more rushed than any man ought 
ever to be. 

Janib. 
Lower Black Falls, is the address. I think 
I gave it to you before. 

J. 



New York, September 14th. 
Janie: 

Work is the only thing that fills the terrible 
emptiness of life, and even work does n 't take 
away the ache. I can^t sleep — ^I can't write — 
it seems futile to attempt it. What I want to 
say this pen does not hold, and the other things 
are unimportant. You, too, are feeling the 
great silence; but to you and to me it is preg- 
nant with greater meaning than all the chatter 
of the world. 

I hope the country has given you peace — ^the 
peace of health and sleep and rest. Those 
things you need as I need them, but they are not 
for me — ^yet. 

Tell me that you are there and well. I must 
know. 

Gbant. 
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LowEB Black Falls, 

Monday. 

Dear, your letter was in the natnre of a for- 
mality; I seem to have been hearing from you 
every moment since I left town. There is so 
little we need to tell each other. What is there 
to be said wien two say *^I love you,^' and 
mean it? 

Please try to sleep. Are n^t there sedatives? 
I don^t see how you can expect to work, dear 
heart, if you don't rest. If you could be here 
with me, even for a week, it would save you 
much immediate — and much ultimate — suffer- 
ing. Since you can% let me store up health 
and sunshine and sanity for two. When we are 
both in town, again, you must come to me often ; 
but never when the coming frets you. Whether 
I see you much or little, you will be back of 
every heart-beat, of every effort. 

Oh! this sun! 

I wonder if there is anything in the world 
more un-selfconscious than a grubbing hen. 
There is one here, under my window — a big 

21 
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gray one. She's talking to herself: Worms 
have gone off in quality since the last combine ; 
also they are less plentiful, seem to be retrench- 
ing in the matter of families. Considering 
the proposal of a certain rooster, but wonders if 
she will be able to get along with his other 
wives. 

^ Forgive my nonsense. I *m light-headed from 
the air and sunshine. 

Write when you can. I am woman enough to 
be glad of a line now and then, but it could not 
matter if you never wrote ; you are in my heart, 
in every happy fiber of me. 

Try to sleepi won't youf 

Your Janib. 



Nbw Yohk, Thursday, September ISth. 
Janib: 

Existence seems like a whirling top upon 
which I keep my balance with diflSculty; deep 
down in us there are, however, many strata of 
resistance that we know nothing of until we 
have to use them. 

We are rehearsing morning, afternoon, and 
evening. Sometimes I have had to rewrite 
lines all night. I need not tell you that to go 
away from the fight now would be as absurd 
as for a general, in the midst of a battle, to 
knock off for afternoon tea. But we pay dearly 
for success; sometimes it does not come even 
when we have paid the price. I had both sets 
of scenery sent back to the studio for repaint- 
ing, Saturday. One wonders, sometimes, at 
the colossal stupidity of apparently successful 
persons. Between actors and managers the 
playwright has to fight for his life. 

It was good to know that the tender spirit of 
Mother Nature has entered your soul and 
brought you peace. Don't worry, dear: I feel 

23 
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that the future is set in bands of steel and 
sealed with the seal of truth. 

You will see, dear girl, that this is not a let- 
ter — only a momentary hesitation, a moment 
in the day that I know belongs to you. What 
I write is unimportant. I could as well imagine 
the Sun writing postal-cards to the Earth as he 
swings her in their eternal embrace. 

You had better write me when you get this ; 
after Wednesday, I '11 be somewhere on the 
road. I '11 send you the booking, later. 

Oh, my Janie I I 've waited all my life for 
certain things, for the realizing of certain 
ideals. I had always hoped that when they 
came they would come not begging for room; 
but my life has never been more crowded than it 
is at this hour. 

Grant. 



"BuENA Vista, *' September 23d. 
Janib: 

I can write only this bit of a note, and then 
I am going to sleep until my mind seems alive 
again. Just now the rehearsals and all the rest 
have left it quite numb. 

What 's the matter? Why don't you write t 
Is it possible that, in these circumstances, you 
resent my apparent exclusion of you I 

Gbant. 
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New Yobk, September 25th. 

Beloved — ^no! How could you think it! I 
am so glad of the sleepy scrawl, and surprised 
to hear from you this soon. I don 't know why 
I haven't written. I just haven't felt like it. 
You know how it is : some letters have the germ 
of an answer in them ; this one had n 't— or, if 
it had, it was n 't contagious. 

** One-night stands'' must be frightfully ex- 
hausting. I am glad that you are home ; from 
what you have told me of your wife, I know that 
she will soon have you well. You know how I 
feel about you. Grant: If you were mine to 
give (and you are not and never have been — 
at least, not as the world interprets possession), 
I would give you gladly to one who could do 
for you the things I could not; though I ad- 
mit, with some reluctance, that I would rather 
do them myself. 

Let me hear from you, dear, as you feel able 
or inclined to write. I begin to realize that I 
know you scarcely at all. You have been in bad 
shape since those first beautiful, bewildering 

26 
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days, through worry and overwork and — ^me. 
To-night I have been thinking over what you 
said, that time, about our going away to France. 
Well, things are as they were before — each 
man to his wife. The conventions seem to hold, 
in the face of all our pygmy rebellions. One 
would be wise to respect them, but one isn't 
always wise — each man to his wife, and some- 
where, in the gray places of her soul, one 
woman sits and stares into the grayer future, 
alone. 

Janib. 



* * BuBNA Vista, ' * Sunday. 
Janie Giel: 

Your letter was very dear, as your letters 
always are. That you do not entirely under- 
stand is no fault of yours. It is not the power 
of convention that drives me : I have had less 
respect for it, in my life, than most people. 
But there is something which a man— a man 
who has Uved, and suffered, and, by his own 
standards, failed— desires more than anything 
in the world: It is self-respect. Without the 
desire for that there is nothing to prevent one 
from throwing all responsibilities to the winds 
and going to the devil with a shout of joy. I 
know, for I have tried it ; but something — some- 
thing—always cried out in me and gave me no 
rest. I always knew that I had failed in my 
duty to myself. ** Moored to a hundred mis- 
takes, ' ' you once said. Yet not moored, I think, 
for that denies progress; perhaps guided by 
them not to make more. After all, I find that 
the years have taught me but one lesson; even 
that, I fear I have learned but imperfectly. 

28 
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Yet there presses upon me, always, the desire 
to win the things I want, by methods which I, 
myself, can respect — a sure knowledge that 
duty to oneself, as well as to others, is greater 
than anything else in the world. It is the 
things of the soul that I am striving for. Some- 
times, when the veil which divides the stony 
path of life from the ideal is lifted, we get a 
glimpse of a light which blinds us; but those 
who are wise do not look upon that light, until 
they come to it with a clean soul. Dross it 
consumes utterly; in most of us there would 
be nothing left. 

I hope you will not think that I am sermon- 
izing. As a matter of fact, I am fighting hard, 
with my back to the wall, fighting for the right 
to be myself. Once, four years ago, I gave up 
the fight. I was very tired. I wandered about 
in sodden dreams. Then my wife (I think I 
told you about this, Janie) gave me back my 
self-respect and set me out to do things. I have 
done something, in the past two years ; I mean 
to do much more. And the things at my hand 
that help me, I use; I have no time for those 
which do not. 

Perhaps if I were a genius, which I am not, I 
would break each round of the ladder behind me, 
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as I mount; but I can^t. I have a very real 
sense of gratitude toward those who help me; 
to take happiness at their expense would be 
impossible. 

There are some grounds upon which you and 
I do not meet. Ten years hav6 taught me much 
that you still have to learn. Sometimes I think 
you will never learn it. 

I am writing some piffling short stories which 
will sell 

Some day soon I shall be in town again; we 
may then meet in peace, perhaps, and talk 
about your work. You said you wanted me to 
read some things. You know how gladly I shall 
do so. I feel that you have rare gifts. 

Against all else in the world, let us stand 
for work ; through that all else is possible. 

Gbant. 



New Tokk, September 30th. 

It is rather diflScult, you know, Dear One, to 
understand you; or perhaps it is myself that 
baflBes me. I have been very lonely for a long- 
time, and you came, you see, when I had decided 
to put an end to the emptiness — at almost any 
price. Even if you had been much less color- 
ful and warm and imperative, you would still 
have disturbed me ; but you came, so merry and 
handsome (you are handsome, you know) and 
flashed elf-lights into the darkness and — ^well, 
I haven't been able to see things right since. 
Elf -lights dazzle and blind you so, that you can 
only guess where you are going, and you get 
some bad falls; but oh. Grant, my dearest, I 
would rather be hurt to death than go back to 
the old gloom! 

Tour letter, this morning, brought back some- 
thing you said in a previous letter — ^that when 
certain things came to you, you had always 
hoped they would not come begging for room; 
but that your life had never been more crowded 
than it was just then. I haven't quoted you 

31 
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exactly, but you will remember. That was at 
the time we had been talking of Normandy, of 
the rapture of being together, of working to- 
gether; it was what I was thinking of when I 
wrote what I did about the conventions, and it 
is, apparently, what you had in mind when you 
answered. Grant, I don't condemn your deter- 
mination to * * win the things you want, by meth- 
ods which you can respecf ; only — I feel that 
since — as you, yourself, say — ^your feet are set 
toward an end, you should have avoided the 
particular byway into which you have strayed 
with me. But, of course, one can see his duty 
very clearly, sometimes, and still fail in it, still 
deliberately snuflf out the Light. I have stum- 
bled much, since the hour I met you ; and every 
time one stumbles he looks a little more com- 
passionately on the circling, pitiful footprints 
in the Boad. 

What you say about my work ought to have 
encouraged me, but it has n 't. I was aware of 
only one thing : That you wished me to forget 
myself and my dreams, in my work — ^the 
dreams that you dreamed, or seemed to dream, 
with me (I am sure of nothing, these days) — 
and that you have either wearied of or re- 
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linquished because they did not coincide with 
your spiritual development, or with your am- 
bitions. * *The things at my hand that help me, 
I use — '* 

Could you have been more cruel f 

Do you think that work takes the place, ever 
can take the place, of love I I realize, to-night, 
what you meant when you said ten years had 
taught you much that I still had to learn, and 
that you doubted if I ever should learn it. You 
have had ten more years than I, of living and 
loving and leaving behind, and it may be that 
it is all an old story to you, and that you find 
novelty and refreshment in your work. Or per- 
haps you have never found what you wanted, 
and so — ^you work. Perhaps, because I am a 
woman, or because I am I, I never shall learn 
what you have learned. I know that I don't 
wish to learn it ! I know that I had my work 
before I met you, and it left me empty. Do 
you think it will give me more, now, than it 
did before t 

** Janie, take up your pen.*' — That 's what 
your letter comes to. And I will ; but not for 
the reason you would have me do so. 

I am glad the play succeeds. 
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I can't write more, to-night: the millstones 
are working overtime, and just now they grind 
exceeding smalL Write, please, to the frag- 
ments. 

Jaiob. 



Sunday, October 10th. 

Janie — ^Janie! It is very hard for me to 
write; hard, that is, to write what, after all, 
should be so easy to write. I don 't like the re- 
proach in your letter: it is unjust. I asked 
from you, the first day I met you, the unique 
and splendid friendship that may exist between 
people like ourselves, the friendship of perfect 
understanding, a thing in many ways greater 
than love and comprehending it. I gave you 
that and I have never asked nor given you less. 
I do not seem to grasp what it is that you want. 
Your letter has hurt me, though you appear, for 
some reason, to think me incapable of suffering. 

I never said that work took the place of other 
things, Janie ; I said that through work all else 
was possible. Do you think that I never dream, 
in those tired hours when my day's work is 
done? Perhaps I should like you to under- 
stand, without the necessity of telling you — 

It seems to me that you are fretting yourself 
to shreds for nothing. It may seem cruel to 
you, but I say again : * ' Get to your work with 
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an infinite patience. ' ' There is so much future 
and so few of us are ready for it. 

I have been doing more ** one-night stands/' 
with the company, making some necessary 
changes in the third act. Business hasn't 
been very good ; and I 'm tired out. 

Grant. 



October 14th. 
My Dbab Gbant: 

Be assured I shall fret no more. I have been 
a fool, and I hope you will try to forget it, as 
I shall try to remember it. 

It is n 't true- Tour behavior on at least two 
occasions (the night of the day we met, and one 
other which I think you will not fail to remem- 
ber) was distinctly not consistent with the con- 
duct of a ' 'unique and splendid friendship that 
may exist between people like ourselves" — ^not 
if one holds, as I do, that friendship between 
men and women necessarily implies the absence 
of sex interest. If the '* friendship " is per- 
mitted to include that, the result is a hybrid re- 
lation that could exist only between cowards. 
Are we that! 

Is it possible you thought, on the occasions to 
which I have just referred, that I desired the 
tawdry and spurious, and that your departures 
from the well-defined line of — friendship — ^were 
a concession to my needs, my emotional needs I 
If that is so, then, while what you say of your 
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friendly feeling for me may still be true, you 
mnst admit that, judged by what yon did rather 
than by what yon meant, my analysis was right. 
I am sorry about the play. 

Jakis. 



' ' BuENA Vista, ' ' October ISth. 

J ANTE De AB : 

Somehow, I object to having our feeling for 
each other, whatever it may be at this writing, 
put in a neat glass case, like a biological 
specimen, carefully labeled : * * Friendship- 
all other manifestations rigidly precluded/* 
Somehow it suggests alcohol and ether and 
things like that. 

You know, Janie, I like being inconsistent: 
If I feel one way at one time, and another way 
the next minute, or hour, or day, it only proves 
my versatility. You were probably right about 
what I meant or did n't mean, on those particu- 
lar occasions, but I have n't a bit of use for con- 
sistent people. Are you always consistent! 
You know you are n 't. I am quite capable, es- 
pecially when thoroughly tired out, of patting 
myself on the back for virtues which at other 
times I might not possess at all. 

You were bitter because I told you to work, 
but you see I have always expected so much of 
you. You have a wonderful power. Somehow, 
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I rather put aside my own wishes or desires, in 
my wishes, my desires for you. You may be- 
lieve that or not as you please. There are so 
many women in the world who have bodies, — 
beautiful, exquisite bodies, — so few that have 
brains or souls. I merely rendered unto Caesar 
the things that were CaBsar 's. I offered you en- 
couragement in your work because I believed 
that in that direction I could help you. In any 
other, as things are, I could offer you only half- 
loaves. 

Let ^8 stop it, Janie. ** Disputation is vexa- 
tion, ' ' anyway. I don 't love it as much as you 
do. 

The play seems now to be waggling along to 
better business. I may get some money out of 
it, some day. Working out advance royalties, 
at present. 

Write me soon, you dearest, most irritating, 
lovable, inconsistent, and altogether delightful 
person that I know. 

Grant. 



Tuesday — ^I think. 

All right. But you make a mistake. I don 't 
love ** disputation. ' ' Analysis, after all, is a 
means by which we find our way through new 
country ; you forget that for me it is new coun- 
try. And perhaps you needed a compass, once, 
before the path had grown smooth and familiar 
to your feet. Were you never torn by bram- 
bles and lashed by twigs! Were you never — 
lost! 

But your last letter has made me feel that 
nothing matters. I am ready, now, to laugh. 

Perhaps it is because I am, as you say, in- 
consistent, that I am philosophical at finding 
you so. It will be rather nice to say just what 
I feel, to-day, and not be held to account for it 
to-morrow. I Ve thought of a number of nice 
things to write you, but I wouldn't, because 
they weren't true, or were true only for the 
moment. Grant, nothing could be more mad- 
dening than this struggle between a host of Pu- 
ritanic inhibitions and the dear, wicked prompt- 
ings of the * * artistic temperament. ' ' You know 
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what it is: we have to **say'' things, sometimes, 
and people afflicted that way should make allow- 
ances for one another. I have taken ns far too 
seriously. 

Am I delightful! 

When are you coming to New York! If you 
don't come soon, I shall certainly take a train 
and hunt you up. 

Janie. 

P. S. Don^t you think you ought to call me 
** Grant's Island," or something! You 've 
discovered the real me, you know. By virtue of 
discovery I belong to you, don't I! 

G'sL 

P. P. S. Really, am I inconsistent t 



'*BuBNA Vista/' October 23d. 
DeabG'sI: 

The autumnal house-cleaning is in full swing ; 
my desk is surrounded by a glittering sea of 
wet varnish; hence this queer paper: I can't 
get at any other without sticking like a fly. 
When the conventional floors are conventionally 
polished and the conventional brasswork is all 
bright and glittering with the glitter of the 
Polar Sea, can 't you just imagine yourself long- 
ing for an unconventional studio, with an atmos- 
phere less pretentious, perhaps, but more con- 
ducive to that strange and illusive — ^I mean elu- 
sive — thing we call happiness! 

I got your letter, Janie, and I delayed reply- 
ing only because I hoped each day to be able 
to write that I was coming ; and each day I was 
disappointed. 

I hope that ** Grant's Island'' is a deserted 
one, and that I may very soon become a cast- 
away upon it. 

I want you to^ow that I have been working 
like a little dog for the past two weeks, and my 
brain is tired, so, until I see you, 

Gbant. 
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New York, Wednesday night. 

Earning hard. 
Grant Dear: 

Do you know that it has been a week since I 
received your letter! I meant not to write un- 
til you really answered mine; but, you see, 
I being inconsistent and a woman, there were 
several chances that I would change my mind. 
I wish you had recklessly ventured out upon 
the varnish; then probably you 'd have stuck 
fast and died there, instead of sending me two 
pages of irrelevancies that made me bluer than 
cobalt. Well, I suppose you are a wise man. 
**But," said Janie, sententiously, **a man is 
many fools before he becomes wise." 

Don't pay too much attention to anything I 
say to-night : I 'm horribly lonely. I 've been 
standing at the window, looking down into the 
wet, empty street. Nothing passed, in ten min- 
utes, except a taxi; and a man and a woman 
hurrying to the little table-d'hote place at the 
corner. 

I suppose you could have been really too tired 
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to write. Oh, Grant 1 I don 't go about crying 
my wants and needs, but there are hours when I 
wish I knew what Aladdin did with that Lamp. 
One rub and — ^you would be here, and I should 
be putting on my hat to go out to dinner with 
you. You are the dearest dinner-companion 1 
And you always order the things I like, and al- 
ways, for the little hour, we seem to belong to 
each other. 

But Aladdin's lamp has been dust a thou- 
sand years ; and Job has waked up, and is purr- 
ing and rubbing against my leg to remind me 
that I have n 't fed him, and so — ^he and I will 
dine together. Instead. 

To-night, perhaps because I am lonely, I feel 
that if by any chance I should lose you, half 
of me would die. This is extravagant, but lone- 
liness distorts things horribly. Sometimes I 
wish that just the tip of your little finger be- 
longed wholly to me. Oh, yes, I know; I tell 
myself those things, too, — that understanding 
is the fullest possession, — but — all of it, for the 
tip of your little finger. 

Janie. 



^Sovomber IsL 



Elver sinee I (mmB bask: from the West. le&T- 
ing'thfi pla^ toiBilin^ tilon^ aii its awii Tmcertsin 
bgs^ I have buea tiyiii;^ to write some pot- 
boilfirsv and thejr simply woaJii n't eome. I sat 
aroiimi ami ^nrmed ciiid ^crtunblftHi and tore mr 
hair, and nothrng va^oM I write hixt driveL It 
made me angnr^ sure* iI[rimtitDHL Then^ on 
Wednesday, — blessed day! — I went out and 
walked in the woodt^ for an hoar or two^ eame 
back, and in four honrs wrote the complete 
acFnario of the best play I Ve ever thongit of. 
It jnst imrolled in a way that makes me beSeve 
in mspLration. I Ve been trying to do thmgs 
that meant nothing to me. hatrinff to do tihem to 
keep a strangle-hoLd on the wolf: when I be- 
gan to do somedmi^ I eared abonC I wrote like 
a prophet. 

I understand yoar loneEness very welL If 
yoti know me at alL my dearer, and I think yoa 
dOy jou mnst know that I have kn9:ed for ^om 
znd what seeing yoa means to ok^ aU these kmg 
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days. That I have not come to you is primarily 
because I haven't had the money. You see, 
among my varied assortment of moods, I occa- 
sionally have practical ones. That I want to 
see you very, very much, goes without saying. 

It is far, far more than the tip of my — of any 
one's — ^little finger, dear, that you want, that 
you should have ; and far, far more than that, 
of mine, is yours. There is a wonderful bond; 
I do not attempt to analyze it ; I am only happy 
that it exists. 

I shall see you soon, dear. Meantime I have 
found myself in this new play ; there is a great 
happiness in working under such conditions. 

Grant. 

P. S. I explained to you why I did n 't write : 
I expected every day to see you. 

G. 
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**BuENA Vista, '* November 9th. 
Janie: 

All this time I 've been trying to get to New 
York and have n 't been able to ; but I '11 see yon 
before long, dear. Yon 'd better write to me, 
meanwhile. I love your letters, and when I 
don't get them, it makes me peevish. Cheer up 
an unfortunate dog. 

I am eating, and sleeping, and working on 
my new play, and beyond that — nothing. 

Grant. 

Dear, the Seven League Boots and Aladdin 's 
Lamp are dust together. 

G. 
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Sunday. 

Stingy 1 If yon were one of those people 
with little curled-np-caterpillar natures, that 
don ^t expand even when severely poked, I conld 
understand your sudden brevity. But, Grant, 
you 're the most constantly expansive person 
I Ve ever known. Any one who has as many 
points of view as you have, and who retains the 
right to hold one view one day and another, the 
next, has n 't any excuse for sending stingy let- 
ters, except stinginess. 

How dare you ask me to write and ** cheer 
up an unfortunate dog'*! I was, of course, 
greatly entertained and relieved to learn from 
your last letter that you are * * eating and sleep- 
ing" ; I knew that you were writing a new play; 
and I was, naturally, — am, in fact, — ^inspired to 
write you a long, ** cheery" letter in reply. 
Grant, can't you treat me to something more 
human than these General Health Charts! 

Yes, I 'm flippant, if you like. How can I be 
otherwise ? You have n 't any soul ; you have a 
sense of humor where your soul ought to be. 
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I, too, can render unto Caesar, occasionally. 

Seriously, I fully understand that you are 
wearing yourself out, over the play, and that 
you have to work for your living, and if I Ve 
forgotten to tell you before, let me say now that 
I 'm glad, dear, you are able to work — so glad 1 
When do you start rehearsals of **The Ver- 
dict"! I 'm working without much success, 
trying, at present, to keep my critical faculty 
chloroformed (without killing it), so that I can 
write some little stories about cats; but some- 
how my mind is n 't running on cats these days. 

Oh, Grant! I jingle the bells and flop the 
scepter, but half the time my heart is a blank 
ache. I can't explain what it 's all about, and 
I wouldn't bore you with it if I could; but I 
do know that your letters comfort me, dearest, 
as nothing else comforts me now, and I want 
you to take time to write me. I want you to 
tell me, for once, what you really feel. I know 
that you cared, at first ; but since you have been 
home — 

Can't you understand. Grant! 

But I suppose, after all, there 's nothing you 
can say or do that will help much; it Ues with 
me. You see, I really care for you — not a wild 
infatuation, but a steady love that grows al- 
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ways stronger and more imperative and — 
Well, that 's alL 

I felt just then that you were wanting me, 
to-night, as intensely as I am wanting you. I 
wonder if you are. 

Jakib. 






November 18th, 
Janie Dearest : 

I fancy that one^s moods are but defenses — 
a throwing of dust in people's eyes, a barrier 
we raise between ourselves and those we either 
do not want at all, or want too much. To you, 
it seems, I am indifferent, self -centered, with a 
sense of humor instead of a soul, and a num- 
ber of other things which, for the moment, I 
forget. This shows very clearly that even you 
have been unable to see through my little dust- 
clouds, stirred up quite purposely to blind you. 
Ah, Janie dear, I wonder what you would say, 
if I were to tell you what I really think and feel. 
I 've case-hardened myself, girl; I Ve had to. 
Once I was raw and bleeding, but no more, 
thank God! 

I started out, dear, to try to answer your 
letter. I know what you are feeling, for I have 
a more deep interest in what happens or does 
not happen to you than I have in what happens 
to any one to whom my only responsibility is 
that which I elect to feel, as distinguished from 
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that which is a duty. You are constantly in my 
thoughts ; your letters are delightful moments in 
otherwise rather dull days. I should feel, if 
I did not have you (for I have you, dear, as one 
who understands), that I had lost a very dear 
and precious thing, a thing that I could never 
hope to replace. All this, Janie, is by way of 
whereas, a preamble, mostly about myself, too ; 
and I really set out to write about you. 

Oh, Janie dearest, if I could only see you I 
I 'd tell you about the dream that for so many 
years I have clutched to my heart — a dream of 
the perfect union of two people who could be 
everything in the world to each other, mentally 
and physically. It is a dream, no doubt, but a 
very wonderful and splendid one : A man and 
a woman walking hand in hand, with the rain 
in their faces, and laughter for the world in 
their hearts. Then I smell the salt air, as the 
wind drives the spume in my face, and I breathe 
deep down, and we turn to the fisherman *s hut 
where the fire is warm and — It 's only a 
dream, dear girl, the dream of the poet, the art- 
ist, the Secret Garden in which so many of us 
sometimes walk. I have never found any one 
who cared to dream that dream with me; I do 
not know that there is any one. Most people 
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are content with conventional things — ^their 
well-ordered gardens, set with geometrical 
flower beds and bordered with neatly trimmed 
hedges, that require so much labor to maintain ; 
and life becomes a matter of duties, responsi- 
bilities,— good things, too, I suppose, but nearer 
the head than the heart. Janie, the people in 
my Dream Garden seem at times more real to 
me than the people in my every-day life; and 
I often catch myself feeling as though I were 
acting a part in a queer play that I must play 
W4bU until the curtain falls and I go back to my 
real life, my people who are waiting. All this 
is not a pose nor a poem ; it is living fact, and 
it gives me a double unhappiness, both because 
I have a dream where I want a reality and be- 
cause I do not, apparently, play fair with the 
things which I have. They are good things, 
things which I fear I do not deserve ; and the 
others — ^they do nothing for me at all, and yet 
— I love them. 

The one who walks with me in that Garden, 
Janie, is veiled. I do not know her face, yet I 
fancy that when I see it, it wiU not be a new 
one to me. 

I fear my dream must forever remain a 
dream, now, for I have elected to play my little 
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part, and my wig and mask will be worn until 
tho end. You may not understand this attitude, 
ontiroly, l)ocause you have no responsibilities; 
and| mark you, I do not speak of them in any 
KliKiiting way, for they are very dear to me, 
Hoino of thorn — in tho play. Perhaps the play 
in all; who knows t 

And you — is there anything more real in your 
lifo than your dreams! Janie, you and I are 
pooplo, who, like Cinderella, go from midnight 
to dawn and dance in the enchanted palace, and 
porhapM that is as near as any of us get to real- 
iNatton, 

1 wondor if that Dream Garden could pos- 
sibly bo loontod on— ** Grant *s Island'*!— 

Juniot 

Geant. 



Sunday night, November 22d. 

Grant, I can^t answer your letter; I canH 
write about your dream; the blood pounds in 
my brain so that I can't even think. Perhaps 
if you were here I might stumble upon words ; 
but how could I talk when every impulse urged 
me into your armst Yes, stir up the dustl 
Don't talk about your dream: I may mistake 
the veiled woman who walks beside you in it, 
with * * the rain in her face, and laughter for the 
world in her heart,*' but I know a woman who 
might walk with you in some such way, and I 
can 't, I don 't dare, think about it. I should go 
mad, — ^thinking. 

I wanted to know how you really felt. Be- 
loved, and now that you have told me, I can 
understand why you took refuge in evasions, in 
moods that you knew would mislead me. My 
own fainting dreams are suddenly live with 
hope. It would have been wiser to let doubt 
grow into bitterness and bitterness into apathy. 
Perhaps. 

Oh! I am loathing letters, to-night! They 
are wedging us farther and farther apart. 
When I have tried, with written words, to make 
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you feel me in your arms, and have wasted and 
dreamed away long hours waiting for your an- 
swer, you have replied that you ** loved '* my 
letter, that you were working very hard and 
that you hoped to see me soon. And then I 
have sent you back a bitter letter, because I was 
disappointed and — so it goes. Would it be like 
that if we were together 1 

I wonder why I don*t write you that I am 
willing to make that expedition with you, in 
search of the Enchanted Garden — even though 
I know that the Cinderella coach that takes us 
there will be only a pumpkin at dawn. I sup- 
pose I am restrained by a thousand half- 
heeded warnings; they begin teaching women 
' that sort of — ^wisdom — so early, and they be- 
gan so long ago. I am certain Eve gave her 
first girl excellent advice; she did, if one is to 
believe that delicious insinuation in ** Thais,*' 
about Satan and Eve. It appears that she al- 
ready had achieved a **pasf when she and 
Adam left Eden. 

I am longing for you, to-night. My ears are 
full of your voice, and when I close my eyes — 

Grant — Grant — 

YouB Janie. 



Sunday, November 22d, 
On board S. S. Dreamland, 
Becalmed and disabled in mid-ocean. 

Propeller-shaft broken — rudder gone — fuel 
exhausted — drifting rapidly in direction S. S. E. 
— supposed to be approaching Grant's Island 
rapidly, as a strong current seems making that 
way. Wireless operator reports that he has 
been sending out S. 0. S. messages for the past 
week, but apparatus apparently not working, 
as can get no response. We are putting this 
message in a bottle, and living in hope that it 
may be cast up on the aforementioned island, 
and a relief expedition organized. 

I seem to be threatened with an attack of 
New Yorkitis. Symptoms developing rapidly; 
slight cerebral fever, palpitation of the heart, 
and faintly perceptible swelling in the neigh- 
borhood of the pocket-book. Indicated: One 
well-filled grip, to be used as required, and a 
railway ticket. Why don't you write and en- 
courage the symptoms! You haven't an- 
swered my last letter yet. Why? 
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Oby Janie, my gLrl, what 's the use of a sense 
of humor, after aD, except as another mask — 
dnst-doad — what yon wilLT I, like yon, am 
jnst one big ache. The stuff I 'm writing seems 
drivel (probably is, too). I 'm tired of moping, 
or working, or trying to lau^ or doing any- 
thing else — alone. 

I must see you. What 's the use of my try- 
ing to advise you? Would a Pan be likely to 
give good counsel to Daphne or a dryad T For 
you are a dryad, you know, and you love all 
the warm, vital things in life, as I do. And, 
after all, there is so much time to give, and 
take, advice when we grow old. 

Why don't you write me, and soothe my in- 
jured pride? You see, I must make fun even 
of myself. Were I an honest man I would tell 
you that I am longing for the keenness of your 
mind, the virility of your thought, the inspira- 
tion of your understanding, the warmth of your 
kisses; that I am sick and dull and empty, for 
you. But what 's the use of telling you this? 
Being quite untruthful, I say: ** Write and 
soothe my injured pride." 

Gbanx. 



Wednesday, November 25th. 

Just a line, dearest, to say that I have your 
letter; and I do "love'* it. Evidently our let- 
ters crossed. The coach might not turn out a 
pumpkin, after all. You see, dear, there are 
fairies still, for those who have the faith to 
summon them. 

To-morrow you have made seem infinitely 
more to me ; you have given me something that 
I want to be thankful for, not something I ought 
to be thankful for. 

One page. I 'm grasping a moment before 
the mail closes. 

GSAKT. 
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Sunday, November 29th, 
Grant, My Deab: 

Your letters have been very dear of late, 
since you have let me glimpse what lay behind 
the dust-clouds — ^too dear. Why did you say 
what you did about fairies t Do you believe 
in themt I suppose I would let myself dream 
forbidden dreams if I did n *t remember to what 
misery I had followed that mirage in the early 
days of our acquaintance. And then, I have 
been rather sick about Minnie *s death; you 
must have read of it in the papers. She and 
Spencer and the children were so happy, appar- 
ently. I feel sure that Spencer didn^t really 
care for Mrs. Leonard; he would have come 
back; Min was such a dear wife, — ^the last 
woman I would have expected ever to take her 
own life, for any reason. And now the chil- 
dren are motherless and virtually fatherless. 
Things like this make me try to put you out of 
my heart; only — ^I seem not to have much to 
say about it. 

There are many days when I sincerely want 
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to see you true to the people in the Play, as you 
call it; down deep I wish it always, or almost 
always. (Are you laughing!) No— truly; 
only it seems so futile, this fighting. We Ve 
given it a pretty fair trial: it is three months 
since we last saw each other ; — ^yet, do you want 
to say **good-by"t I don*t. 

You ask me why I don*t write and encourage 
you to come to New York. Sometimes I think 
you know very little about women. Do you 
need to be encouraged! 

I haven't answered your letter. Grant. I 
can't answer any more letters. I want to see 
you. I '11 write, — ^yes — to bridge the gap— but 



no ** answers." 



Good-night, dear one. 

Janib. 



**BuENA Vista, '* December 1st. 
Janib Deabest: 

Yes, I read about Mrs. Harben^s death; for- 
tunately, few women take it as hard as that. 
Besides, there are two sides to every story. 

No, I have no intention of saying good-by; 
you did n *t have to ask that. 

I wish I were a typewriter virtuoso ; I know 
I shall never rise above one-finger exercises. 
Ten hours a day gives me twenty pages — also 
nervous indigestion, so that I can^t sleep. As 
soon as this play is done, I *m coming to town 
with it. 

I *m sending you a copy of a new novel that 
they want me to dramatize. Tell me what you 
think of it. 

No, no more ** answers.'* Questions, now, 
my Janie. 

- Yours — ^always yours — 

Gbakt. 
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Saturday. 
Blizzarding. 
Dbab: 

My head aches so badly to-night that I can^t 
think. I Ve been hunting apartments, for days, 
and have at last found one, which is too far 
up town but has only that against it. Most of 
them shine, and glare, and crowd you ; this one 
is beautifully roomy and they are letting me 
have very good paper. I do hope the janitor 
will like me. 

Thank you, dear, for the book. I have had 
time only to dip into it. If you do it, I know that 
you will do it well. Tou have a remarkable 
simplicity in your work; I imagine the true 
dramatist always has,— the abiUty to say things 
perfectly naturally. Brilliant dialogue can ruin 
a play. People don^t talk like that in every- 
day life, nor in a crisis; they rarely say any- 
thing worth remembering. 

I never have been so tired in my life. Is 
the play almost finished t Oh, I *11 be so glad 
to see you! I don't know any one I 'd rather 
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have a day with. I can't believe I 'm going to 
see yon again. 

Yonr utterly weary 

Janie. 



December 14th. 
Jante Deab: 

So you don't know any one with whom you 
would rather spend a day I Janie, what has be- 
come of your sense of humor t You mtist have 
been awfully tired when you wrote me ! 

I am leaving here on Thursday, at four 
o'clock, and I shall get to the Grand Central 
Station about nine. From there I shall go to 
the Crown Hotel, not because I intend to stop 
there, but because it is near, and I shall be in a 
hurry. There is a large, golden waiting-room 
— r*^ Ladies' Parlor," I believe they call it; I 
shall look for you there. 

I am really coming to town to see you, not to 
bring my play. That went by express, to-day. 

Don't ever write to me again when you are 
tired ; it hurts. 
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NBfw York, Monday. 

Grant, have you been here ? I can hardly be- 
lieve it. For days my brain has been in the 
grip of a horrible, binding ache. I try to re- 
call some happy moments with yon, this past 
week; but outside of the evening we went over 
my stories, the encouragement of seeing you so 
pleased with them, I can remember only the 
sickening long rides in the subway, to snatch an 
hour with you ; the bitter, cold rain and drench- 
ing slush ; the late hours that left us exhausted 
and unreasonable. All the futility of our week 
together has emphasized what we have always 
known, perhaps: Not that we had nothing to 
give each other, but that we could not give it 
under the existing conditions. I am afraid I 
shall never learn to compromise, and that is the 
lesson a woman must learn when she poaches. 
No, it isn^t a nice word, is it? But then, — 
poaching is n 't nice. 

Well, that week was the end of many things, 
the beginning of the end. In your wretchedness 
and impatience and fret you jerked me out of 
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my dream, into a new life — a life, I may say, in 
which I mean that yon shall have no part. 

Do yon realize that we quarreled almost every 
moment you were here? 

Write me — ^when you can. 

Janh. 



Wednesday, December 23. 
Janie Deab: 

Tour letter reached me last night. I had 
tried to write to you, but I was too sick — ^men- 
tally — physically. I still am. I do not say this 
as a bid for sympathy ; I have quite all of that 
that I deserve, — ^perhaps more. 

I, too, have reached some conclusions ; one of 
them, forced upon me by the doctor, is that I 
have overworked, and overstimulated and over- 
worried, and — over-everything else, I guess, to 
the verge of a nervous breakdown ; and that if 
I do not take care of myself, I shall make a very 
sudden exit from this interesting world. 

The cold up here is good — lots of snow, and a 
sting in the air. I have done no work, of course. 
A mass of it lies before me; but I Ve been 
hurt, very deeply, and I can 't work. 

I am not well enough to talk to you about 
your decision to put me out of your life. Do 
so, if you can, dear; I can^t put you out of 
mine. 

Christmas! Peace! God! is there any 
peace ? If there is, I wish it to you. 

Gbant. 
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Wednesday, December 30th. 

Won^t yon write to me, dear? Mnst I tell 
yon how I want yon — ^how greatly I want yon ? 

I cannot write. I can only say that if the 
love which is in my heart to-night could go 
out to you, it would envelop you with such a 
wonderful light that all your ways would seem 
clear and all your thoughts be peace. 
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Thursday, 
Oillki?Dbab: 

I have written ; there are two sealed envelopes 
lying here, addressed to yon. And one in the 
waste-basket. 

My apparent carelessness abont remembering 
Christmas greetings was intentional. Out of 
a whirl of probably qnite useless intuitions, I 
was guided by the one which warned me that 
any word from me, at that season, would be an 
intrusion. Christmas is a home day. 

Do you know — ^I prayed, last night — ^not the 
automatic prayers of childhood (I have forgot- 
ten those), but new prayers, that my heart has 
learned. It has been long since I thought of 
God. He was nice about it, too. I wonder if 
I imagined it, or if He really said : 

**It will be easier to put Grant out of your 
life now than later. * ' 

But I never think of ** later '^ — ^not now. 

I 've read * * Half Loaves, * ' dear. It 's a good 
book; I *m glad you are to dramatize it, and 
I wish you luck with the author. 
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The gray dawn-light is coming in around the 
edges of the curtains ; I must get to bed. 

I 've just heard a rooster crow. Imagine it 
— ^in New York I There is n *t a barnyard within 
five miles ; but there are butcher-shops. Think 
of having the courage to crow in a crate!— 
Poor chanticleer! 

Well, — somewhat yours, 

Jaistib. 
P.S. Did you know that a certain Island went 
down into the big waters, in a recent seismic 
disturbance? 

J. 



January 7th. 
Janie Dear: 

So you have learned again to pray? Women 
always pray when they are very happy or very 
miserable. To renew one's acquaintance with 
God must be an interesting experience. Per- 
sonally, I should as soon think of putting my 
petty troubles before the Sphinx as before that 
immutable and all-pervading Power which rules 
the universe. Its purposes I do not compre- 
hend ; that they are good I believe only because 
otherwise why should they exist at all? My 
part in life is to do something-^I do not know 
just what — to help along a great scheme which 
I do not understand. I am like the toiling coral 
insect, hundreds of fathoms down in the dark- 
ness of the sea. After some millions of years, 
and some billions of billions of coral insects, 
there will arise a continent. I am a part of it, 
but I shall not see it. Do you think the mighty 
forces that planned that continent would care, 
should I object to the fact that my infinitesimal 
portion of the structure was so located as to be 
displeasing to me? 
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What have I written? A sermon? Forgive 
me. 

After all, I do not think that I shall dramatize 
**Half Loaves.*' From an artistic point of 
view, I should much like to do so ; but I do not 
see any money in the play, if it follows the lines 
of the story. I hope that financial considera- 
tions will not force me to butcher it. The 
story is not true. The only lesson it would 
teach to the public would be that the wages of 
sin is death — and I neither believe that Kitty 
sinned, nor do I believe that the wages of sin 
is death. As a matter of fact, the wages of sin, 
so far as my experience has taught me, are 
motor-cars and large bank-accounts — sin, I 
mean, that is an intentional thing, a something 
that we do with a full . knowledge of conse- 
quences. It does not strike me as a sin to love 
any one. Of course, the play could be given a 
happy ending— Weldon arriving, let us say, 
just in time to prevent Kitty from killing her- 
self. Then everybody would go away feeling 
pleased, because this poor innocent creature 
had at last had all her * ^sins ' ' washed away, by 
the fact that W. was going to marry her. I do 
not like the present ending of the book. A 
woman who lives with a man as his mistress for 
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two or three years, generally comes to realize, 
slowly but inevitably, that the man is tiring of 
her. Some women have the capacity to pre- 
vent it: Kitty's type has not. Very, very 
rarely do they commit suicide. 

With good wishes^ always, 

Gbant. 



New York — ^probably Thursday. 
Grant Dear : 

Your letter has gone unanswered (did you 
know it had not been answered?) because I was 
out of town all last week. So much has hap- 
pened that I haven't had a breathing spell for 
thought. Anyway, I haven't felt like think- 
ing- 

I now formally accept your **good wishes.'* 
Speaking of good wishes, George is in town. 
Do you remember hearing me speak of George t 

**So look not pale, beloved snail, but come 
and join the dance/' 

Yours, 

jAinB. 
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**BuBNA Vista, ^' January 22d. 

Yes, I remember hearing you speak of 
George. 

See what a nice person I ami I write you 
the same day that I receive your card, telling 
me that you could not write to me because you 
have been * * out of town, ^ ^ Is n *t that rather a 
novel reason? — or were there no **pens, ink and 
letter-paper of my grandmother^' where you 
were? 

Janie, I Ve been living in a temperature of 
40° F. for so long that I 'm congealed. I hope 
soon to go to town and get thawed out. Shall 
I have to hunt for you in a submarine? You 
said Grant's Island was at the bottom of the 
sea. The course of true love never does run 
smooth, does it ? 

Somehow, you seem far away — some thou- 
sands of miles in the ofi^g. (Offing is a neat 
word, don't you think?) 

Yours, without any good wishes whatever, — 
and I don't dance, — Grant. 

P.S. Oh, Janie — Janie I ** *I doubt it,' said 
the Carpenter I" G. 
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Tuesday. 
Grant Belovedest: 

Yes, — see what a nice person you are ! You 
simplify matters considerably for me. 

So you Ve been living in a temperature of 
forty degrees for so long that you ^re con- 
gealed? You want to run down to town to 
thaw out? My dear, amiable Grant, that 's 
just what ailed you the last time you were here. 
(Yes, I can laugh about it, now.) A thaw set 
in and softened you up, generally, releasing a 
number of wicked, ice-bound traits; when you 
come down, again, I would suggest that you 
bring your refrigerating plant with you. 

Yes, I think **oflSng*' is an extremely neat 
word. And I 'm some thousands of miles in 
the oflSng, am I? You must have remarkable 
sight to have discovered anything at that dis- 
tance. I suppose one gets used to distances, 
when one is in the habit of creating them. . . . 
After all, Grant, how needlessly cruel you have 
been. 

I am working hard, these days, trying to 
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shake off a lot of things that were snuffing the 
joy out of me, making me old. 
George has just come, so I must leave you. 
Speaking of ** Grant ^s Island,'* — submarines 
are in order; but who knows where it sank? 

Yours truly, 

Jane Lattimeb. 
P.S. Do you know that I go, three times a 
week, to cooking-school? I feel I ought to learn 
to cook if I am going to write for my living. 

You must run in and see me while you are in 
town. 

J. 



"BuBNA Vista, '^ Febraary let. 
Deab Heaet : 

. I feel that the thousand miles has shrunk un- 
til it has become a minus quantity, and I 'm so 
very glad, — ^you could not know how glad, I, 
like you, try to forget many things in my work ; 
but there are times when we don^t want to for- 
get them, when they seem the only things we 
wish to remember. 

Janie dear, donH think for a moment that 
I *m hard or cruel or unfeeling. As a matter 
of fact, I love light and warmth and love, as 
deeply as you do, perhaps more deeply; but 
just at this moment I 'm fighting with my coat 
off, and I have n't time for them. I am selfish, 
I suppose — ^most people are, whose sole ambi- 
tion is to advance themselves. It 's a long 
fight, and I have suffered much, in the way 
of disappointment and failure. I have been 
greatly troubled by money matters ; as I lop off 
one debt, another, like a hydra head, springs up 
and replaces it. You have realized, with your 
keen intuition, why I have not felt free to play, 
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to be joyous. I suppose the idea of joyous- 
ness in me, makes you smile ; yet I shall prob- 
ably surprise you, some day. 

I don't know what is delaying the rehearsals 
of my new play. I hope they will start soon, 
so that I can rest a bit and play a bit, after- 
wards, with you, — if you want me. You give 
me a vast credit, or blame, for indifference, for 
a variety of qualities which are no part of me. 
As a rule, I have not taken the trouble to deny, 
for it was easier to go on as I have gone on. I 
know how I have hurt you, at times ; but I also 
know that out of it all is going to grow some- 
thing very lasting aaid beautiful between you 
and me. I have trembled, at times, for fear I 
might lose you, dear, but I believe now that I 
shall not. Even with George marring the land- 
scape. 

I approve the cooking-lessons — ^not that my 
approval makes any difference, but it may serve 
to encourage you in preparing for the domestic- 
ity you so often rhapsodize about. Personally, 
I like my beef raw. Have you ever tried it, 
scraped off like butter, and nicely seasoned with 
pepper, salt, and chopped onion? 

This is a long letter, my girl, but I am sorry 
to stop it. It is my hour of the day for talk- 
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ing with you, for being with you — as much as 
I can be, so far away. Oh, don't think I do 
not long to be with you I I ache for you some- 
times, though I fancy you never suspect it. I 
also regret all the many days when I do not hear 
from you I but I cannot question your right to 
work, especially as it is what I have most de- 
sired you to do. Good-by, dearest. 

Lovingly yours, 

Qbant. 



Wednesday night-Thursday morning. 

Gbant — Dear : 

Tour letter has made me so happy, — or I 
wonder if I should say unhappy? 

You Ve meant so much to me, since the first 
hour. It has hurt me — oh I left me stranded! 
— all these weeks when you have cared so little, 
or seemed to care so little. And now, I find my- 
self wondering if this last dear mood is not just 
a mood, after all — of better augury than others, 
but too transient for fulfilment. You see, too, 
I 've grown used to your indifference, and it ^s 
easier to bear, in some ways, than your fitful 
tenderness. 

At last report, divers had located **Qrant^s 
Island,^' but it may be»only a rumor. 

No, it does n't surprise me to think of you as 
joyous. I believe that it was that sheer buoy- 
ancy, that capacity for joyousness, which drew 
me to you, from the first. You were very gay, 
you know, that first quarter of an hour. 

I assume that when you next come to town, it 
will be en famille. I 'm afraid I hope so. You 
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missed the orange juice and things so much, the 
last time; you would have been much nicer to 
me, for a few animal comforts. Yes, I know,— 
but you must remember that it is best that I 
should be cold-blooded, where you are con- 
cerned. 

Have I told you I am studying Spanish? I 
love it. I had an adorable Spanish suitor 
(don 't you like * * suitor' ' f) once. His name was 
Pedro Alfonzo Sebastiano Hernandez y Grande 
de Oro. You should have seen it stretching 
across an envelop, with **Don'' prjefixedl I 
imagined it would be wonderful to be the Dona 
of all that magnificence. Afterward, when I 
realized there were several saints in the dis- 
play, it was less alluring and impressive. 
Pedro used to row me up and down the river, 
under the influence of moonlight (I 'm con- 
vinced that nothing except lunar influence could 
have driven him to work), and tell me about 
his castle in Spain — only it seems to me it was 
in Cuba. 

** Janie,** he would say, in a voice as vibrant 
and mellow as the night itself, **Janie, wher- 
ever in the world again there shall be moonlight, 
there will you be, — Janie. ' ' Or again, he would 
look at me long, ardently, while the soft plash 
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of the oars and the plaintive hooting of owls 
accented the deep, silver silencci and shatter it 
all with some such banality as '^ Janie, I could 
row you forever I*' 

And after all, I 'm afraid I shall fall asleep 
with your face before my eyes. Good night, 
my dear, dear Grant. 

Janie. 

Oh,— I have sold a story to "Compton's.^' 



"BuBNA Vista/' Tuesday, February 9th. 

Janes, my Gibl : 

I wonder, dear, if you who love the sea, dis- 
trust it because of its moods. Would you say : 
* * To-day you are all that I could wish ; but to- 
morrow, you may be dull and sluggish, or the 
day after, black and angry and crueP*? Moods 
are but the ripples on our souls' surface; there 
are depths that do not change. I cannot believe 
you do not know this ; I feel that you know it 
very well. ' 

I am waiting, waiting, for the news that will 
call me to New York. I want to see you more 
than I can tell you. I think about it, constantly, 
and hope that we shall be able to make each 
other happier then we did — ^the last time. 

Good-by, for a little while, dear, dear girl. 
I want you very much. I am glad about your 
story. It is only a beginning; you will go fan 

With much, much love, 

Obant. 
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Ante-Scriptiim. 

I have lost track of the days. 

Dearest, — ^I love ripples, but only when I am 
sure of the ** unchanging depths'^ beneath. 
Sometimes I think the whole tragedy of woman- 
kind is summed up in that inherent, pitiful de- 
sire for security. Always we want to be sure. 

I am glad you want me. Only, — since you 
are almost certain to retract it, it might have 
been as well not to have said it. 

Janie. 
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^*BxjBNA Vista,'' February 11th. 
Janie Deab: 

Well, then, suppose I write you a nice, cool, 
friendly little note, on my nice, new, coffee-col- 
ored letter-paper, and thus, by filtering all my 
ideas through the unsympathetic iron keys of 
my typewriter, remove all traces of that foolish 
madness which, in your last communication, you 
so properly deplored. I know that I should 
have begun this: ^* Tours of the 9th inst. to 
hand,'' but I haven't quite got the hang of it 
yet. 

Speaking of *^ Moods": 

Said the sun-kissed land to the wooing sea: 

How can I believe in your love for met 

To-day you adore me, but how can I know 

That to-morrow you may not be sluggish and slow, 

With a pitiless, treacherous undertow, — 

You Ve so many moods, you see. 

Or the following day, in your cruel wrath. 

You may blast and destroy everything in your path. 

You Ve so many moods, — ^you 're so wild and free, — 

I never could trust you unless — ah, me ! — 

You were frozen as still as the Polar Sea ! 

Apologetically yours, 

Gbant. 
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DeabOrakt: 

Tour last letter has landed me on solid earth 
again; the two that preceded it had me np to 
my knees in quicksand. Somehow, I 've out- 
grown my desire for shifting joys. I work sev- 
eral hours a day, and dissipate mildly with 
George, occasionally, and that almost satisfies 
even my ardor for steadiness. 

Your new paper is very nice, indeed; but 
please don't send me machine-made letters I 
You needn't do that I Must you always go to 
extremes? Type carries you a million miles 
away; and surely two hundred are enough. 

As to ** Moods,*' you are right. What could 
make me more unhappy than a — Chappy 
medium? 

Good night, dear Grant. Forgive my stupid 

scrawl. I might have waited, to send you a 

line, until I was in a humor to write ; but when 

I feel like writing, nowadays, I work on a story. 

$ In hoc signo, etc.$ 

Conunercially yours, 

J. L. 
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New Yokk, February 22d. 

Then the Little Bear growled and said: 
** Somebody 's been writing with my pen!*' 

Do you mind if I use the typewriter! Well, 
then, wait until I get a fresh nib. 

Where are youf Ten days since I have had 
a word from you! ** Grant's Island'' is ut- 
terly deserted; in fact, it has no existence ex- 
cept when you call it into being. I am stand- 
ing on it every day, now, waving a red flag to 
try to attract your attention; but you seem to 
be absorbed in something much more impor- 
tant than a little lost island that got thrown 
up in a recent volcanic disturbance. And if 
you don't stop neglecting me, I 'm going to en- 
courage certain seismic tremors, and the first 
thing you know there '11 be another island, and 
it won't be Grant's. 

Do you know, the other night when I was sure 
you would be my last waking thought, I fell 
asleep planning a hat ! If I were n 't to see you, 
for a month or so, I believe I should be cured. 
Is that what you want? 

Janie. 
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iTHAOAy New YokE| 
February 23, 191- 
Miss Jane Lattimeb, 
217 West — d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Letter received arrive New York to-night. 

GtUANT. 



**BuENA Vista,' ^ April 4tli. 

Almost two months since I last heard from 
yon, I have been waiting, waiting, hoping that 
you would change your mind, and write. Two 
months. Am I never to hear from you again? 
And don't you ever want to hear from me? 
Janie, I went joyfully to New York, elated by 
the thought of seeing you ; yet once there, some 
sense of futility robbed my hours with you of all 
their expected savor. I knew you found in our 
meetings only the discouragement of many 
empty words. 

. Dearest, I am dull and bored with existence, 
and I think seriously of packing my little grip 
and wandering off somewhere in search of 
spring. There is none here, either without or 
within my heart. As a matter of fact, it is 
snowing hard. What a pity we cannot — if we 
cannot, — ^wander together. You might find 
spring where I should fail to see it; there is 
more ice about my heart than about yours, I 
think. 

Oh, Janie, life — ^work — everything — ^is a 
dreary drudge without you. Grant. 
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New Yobk, April 5tlu 

I know I should n 't do it, and I ^11 be sorry 
for it to-morrow. We both know all the good, 
solid reasons why we should forget each other ; 
but oh, Grant, when your letter came — ^I 
pounced on it! That was fifteen minutes ago, 
and now, as fast as I can, I fling myself into your 
arms. 

Last night L went to a Christian Science 
meeting with Oeorgel All the way home he 
told me how happy I should be if I could free 
myself from the dominion of the Senses. Prob- 
ably he was right; but a wonderful warm 
vagrant spring wind was blowing, and my 
blood longed to dance recklessly through me, 
and George wouldn't let it I He poked Error 
at me, until I wanted to run, screaming, away 
from him and never see him again. 

And this morning — ^your letter came — ^and a 
soft teasing little breeze is stirring the curtains 
and the sun is shining and — 

Don't write to me. This is just a rebellions 
little chirp ; before it reaches your ears, I shall 
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have settled down on my perch, and shall have 
fallen to counting the little gold bars of my 
cage — again. 

Why don't you **pack your little grip,*^ and 
go off somewhere in search of spring! Person- 
ally, I have found that if it is not spring within, 
it is not spring — ^without. But there seem to be 
those who look at the budding trees, over the 
ache in their hearts, and say, ** It is spring !'' 
So it goes. 

Please, please don't write! 

Janie. 



New York, April 11th. 

Grant — Why don't you write? Didn't you 
get my letter? 

Janib. 
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**Btjena Vista/' April 12th. 

Ton asked me not to — don't yon remember? 
Ah, Janie, come ont of the **little gold cage/' 
and sing in the snnshine. Be a pagan, a real 
child of nature for a week ; yon will not regret 
it. Your little chirp made me sad. I meant to 
obey you and not write, as you seemed really to 
wish it, but I need not tell you how glad I was to 
get your two-line note. Dear, inconsistent 
Janie! Ah, my giri, it is things like this that 
make me ache to catch you up in my arms and 
run away with you — and never come back! 
Sometimes I wonder how long I shall be strong 
enough to resist the temptation. 

Spring is strangely elusive, dear; its exist- 
ence within is often very largely influenced by 
its existence without. You should believe this 
if you are a true pagan. And in searching for 
it, remember that two can often find it where 
one may fail. I confess, in my materialism, 
that the sun affects me as it does plants. When 
it snows in April, as it has done to-day; when 
the sun has hidden behind chilly clouds for ten 
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days, I feel like burrowing a little hole and 
sleeping until the skies are bright again. I 
love the heat of the sun : I should not care if it 
were always sununer. Soon there will be, here- 
abouts, a certain strange, wistful beauty — ^the 
beauty of the very early spring, like that of a 
child, or a hope, just budding, just bom, so full 
of tender ideals, springing eternal. It does not 
last beyond the apple-blossoms, but it is won- 
derful while it does — quite like the spirit of 
youth. You would love it, my Janie. 

How are you coming along with your workt 
There is no question of your success if you can 
write stuff like "Life.** Have you submitted 
it yet to * * Newnham *s, * * as I suggested? I *Il 
give you a letter to White, if you like, though 
you don 't need letters. 

Write to me, dear. I need you. 

Always yours, 

Gbant. 



Wednesday night. 

Oh, Grant dear, your letter was a delight! 
You seem more like the Grant I first knew. 
Perhaps I like the spring mood; perhaps the 
pagan you is the real you ; perhaps — But does 
it matter? For some reason, or for several, 
you were most dear, and I would love to have 
a letter like that every day — or you. It made 
me fond of you all over again. What's the 
good of studying Spanish verbs all winter, to 
forget you, when the first breath of spring does 
this to mef 

I love the sun, too, my Grant — ^the sun and 
the sea, and the sun-warmed wind from the 
sea ; and the way I feel, to-day — ^you. You are 
a dear playfellow, you know — a temptation to 
me always, in moods like this. I can reason you 
out all winter long, and say, ^^Hahlo, hahlas, 
hahla. Grant is utterly irresponsible and he 
really doesn't love me, and do I really love 
himf — ^but with the first light touch of spring 
my faith in you returns and I shed all the hard- 
won winter determinations and— you become 
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the only thing in the world I cannot do without. 
I have discovered that you are one of the few 
people who carry spring with them through the 
year. Is that what makes you seem different 
from all the others t 

I am afraid this is rather like a love-letter. 
Is iti 

**Compton*s** has taken another story — a 
little thing called ** Darkness** — ^and has asked 
for more. 

Excuse me, dear. There *s the telephone. 

It was George. He called up to tell me that 
his sister had gotten into some trouble, and he 
wishes to talk it over with me. I can't imagine 
any one belonging to George doing anything 
even the least bit improper; if I belonged to 
him, I couldn't. Still, he is thoughtful and 
kind and very fond of me, and I 'm ashamed of 
myself when I say these things. 

I 'm all out of the humor for writing, now. 
Good-by, dear. 

With love always, 

Janib. 



Monday, April 19th. 
Janib Deab: 

I Ve been dreaming of sunburnt beaches and 
soft sea-breezes ever since your letter came. 
After all, we have so much in common that 
others can neither give us nor take away from 
us. It has always made me feel peculiarly cer- 
tain about you and me. It is significant that, 
having given each other up at our last meeting, 
we find ourselves still clinging to each other. 

I haven't been working, this past week. I 
felt stale and idealess, so took to planting 
fruit-trees, repotting plants, painting porch 
chairs, and doing the thousand and one other 
absurdities which life on a place like this en- 
tails. Sometimes I wonder why everything has 
to be cultivated so much; all the uncultivated, 
unfertilized, unsprayed, and unpruned things 
grow nicely; they don't have such large fruit, 
but it 's sweeter. Ever eaten any wild straw- 
berries? I know you have, though. 

Janie, I 've come to the conclusion that I do 
not like homes. I 've had several ; they always 
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worried and bored me. • I formerly thought that 
it was only my dissatisfied nature, but now I 
know that it is because I love freedom and wild 
things ; and I dislike to be tied down to a lot of 
inanimate objects. I no longer blame myself 
for the feeling ; I 'm glad of it. When you have 
such a multiplicity of things that taking care of 
them fills your life, you are a slave to one of the 
most useless and stultifying fetishes extant. 
I should like to go away and live for a time in a 
tub, only— no one will go with me. 

Do you know, dear girl, I can't write to you 
to-day. Some dull spirit of drudgery has crept 
into my brain. I want you — to wake me up. I 
rmist see you soon. 

Always yours, 

Gbant. 



New York, Friday. 
A rainy Friday. 

Oh, Grant, my dearest, I *m afraid it isn^t 
so much a matter of ** clinging'* to each other, 
as of — ^belonging to each other. I wish you 
were here with me beside this lovely open fire. 
I Ve been sitting on the rug, staring into it, 
for the last hour, and listening to the rain on 
the roof, — ^and wanting you. After a while, 
we 'd have tea, and then I 'd play you the ballet 
music from * * Prince Igor, ' ' that you love so, and 
that restless thing of Korsakov *s, and the Valse 
Miniature and — oh! everything you like and — 
Why, here 's George ! Why on earth will peo- 
ple come out on a day like this ! 

Well, good-by, dear. 

Tours, 

Janie. 
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Saturday, April 24th. 
Deab Jakie: 

I shall be in town to-morrow, and will come 
to yon in the evening. 

Hastily, 

Gbant. 
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Sunday evening. 
Janib Deab: 

The Fates and an unexpected influx of visi- 
tors have prevented me from coming to town 
for a few days. I shall let you know later when 
to expect me. 

Yaurs ever, 

Gbant. 
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Tuesday — ^twilight. 

Let me know just when you will reach town, 
dear, — ^the hour, I mean, — so that I may meet 
you. I feel really excited at the thought of see- 
ing you. Usually one takes his pleasures in 
the same level calm in which he accepts his 
miseries— that is, where there has been a big 
heartache, back somewhere, that has left him 
— ^tired. 

It ^s miserably close here in town. I remem- 
ber that you like heat ; I shall have to be afraid 
of you — in your element. Yes, I 'm jesting. 
What has one to fear from a dear friend — even 
a dear, brown friend — ^though he does threaten 
to slip out of tweeds, some day, and stand re- 
vealed in all the compelling barbarism of 
shaggy limbs, hoofs, and vine-leaves, while 
dryads follow his laughing pipes t Dear, dear 
Pan I Fancy Pan in carpet-slippers ! You re- 
member you said once that it was your wife^s 
ambition to put you into them ; and I remember 
that you added: "Perhaps she is right.*' 
Yes, I suppose even Pan might relish carpet- 
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slippers after the vine-leaves had begun to 
wither and his hoofs were split from long 
quest. 

Yes, I *m afraid I meant that to hurt. Only 
— ^you laughed. One does laugh, does n *t one t 
— after a while. And you laughed when I 
meant you to wince. I used to do this sort of 
thing when I was eighteen— a funny, earnest 
eighteen. I could n*t help it, then. Men 
seemed so callous ; I thrust as deep as I could, 
passionately seeking some quick. Now, I probe 
for a soul. You rarely find a soul, do you? 

Good night, dear Grant. I want very much 
to see you — oh, soon! Only, it doesn^t do us 
much good to meet, does it? We are like two 
people who have been driven, helpless, to the 
edge of a precipice ; one step forward — And 
we can^t go back. It is n't exactly comfortable, 
is it? And yet—you will come? 

Janib. 



Thursday, April 29th. 

Janie — ^I expect to leave here on Sunday, at 
four o *clock, arriving at nine. If you will meet 
me at the Grand Central Station, I shall have 
a Cinderella coach and four in waiting. I '11 
answer your letter, completely, when I see you. 

GKiLNT. 
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Dearest, I shall wait for you by the door, 
where the telephone booths are. Perhaps I *d 
better wear a red rose or something. 

This last letter of yours — Somehow, I catch 
the throb of desert drums, the sting of hot 
winds, in it. No, it wasn't what you said; it 
is what I feel in it. 

A ^* Cinderella coach.'' I wonder if I love 
you enough for that. I feel the capacity within 
myself for any sacrifice ; but it will not be tested 
to gratify a spring passion, nor for the sake of 
delLus hours Jth some one who swirls me 
along in his own wilful current. It will be for 
a man who is not playing. 

I don't quite know why I 've inflicted this 
upon you; unless because I realize that you 
have often thought me — ^well, foolish, not to take 
the pleasure of the moment; and it rankles. 
But, after all, the real fool is one who plants 
her garden with thistles; I wait for a rose to 
bloom, though it be a winter rose. 

Janie. 
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Back Home, May 20tlL 
Deab Janib: 

I have been much hurt by your silence. I 
was really sick the last day I spent with you, 
nor am I entirely well, yet-the grippe, I was 
informed by the doctor, so came home. You 
did not take much stock in my illness, evidently, 
as you have never written a line to inquire 
whether or not I had died. You must have con- 
siderable faith in my staying powers. Or — 
perhaps there is another reason? 

Let me hear from you, Janie. 

Gbakt. 
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Monday, 
GKAjq^T, My Dear : 

Frankly, I thought you were ^^ buzzing/* 
It is spring, and buzzing, I understand, is seri- 
ous business: one should not be interrupted. 
That 's all. It never occurred to me that you 
might be ill. You see, I telephoned you at your 
hotel, the day after I saw you, to inquire how 
you were. The young woman who presides 
over these matters, said you were ^^out.** No, 
you had not gone out of town: you were ovi! 
Later, I heard that you had been seen dining 
at Niccolini's, in apparently excellent health. 
So I decided that when the particular bit of 
lingerie that troubled your vision had whisked 
itself off — or been whisked off — and you had 
Ughted, and settled your wings again on your 
own comfortable clover-top I should hear from 
you. VoUd. And you forget, my dear boy, 
that you are a rather too significant person to 
shuffle off the coil, however modestly, without 
your demise being chronicled. 

Let us admit that I bored you badly at our 
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last meeting, and that you did n*t try to see me 
again. I knew it. Then, too, you told me that 
I had grown very ** sensible** — and if there 
were any gay feathers left in my plumage, after 
the accumulated misery of the few hours we had 
spent together, here and there, you may believe 
that I promptly moulted them. I felt like a 
drab, disheartened, nest-bored, rained-on little 
hen, whose clucking was wearisome, even to her 
own ears. 

However, let us not discuss it. These things 
happen. They are excellent. Sometimes they 
show one how self-suflScient he is. 

Of course you know I am sorry that you are 
sick. 

Janie. 



**BuBNA Vista, *^ May 30tli. 
Janie Dearest: 

The only part of me that was buzzing was my 
head: that buzzed frightfully. Incidentally, I 
did leave New York the day you saw me. Who- 
ever says he saw me dining in New York that 
night, or any other night since I last saw you, is 
afflicted with astigmatism, physical or moral or 
both. 

As for your having bored me — Janie, I was 
so sick that no human being could have made me 
perk up a single pin-feather. Like all ultra- 
sensitive people, you blame yourself for some- 
thing entirely the fault, or I should say the mis- 
fortune, of the other person. Why is it that 
you and I are always misunderstanding each 
other when, in reality, we understand each other 
so well? 

My life here is very gay. By writing down 
on slips of paper the duties of each day, from 
having the lawn-mower mended to writing five 
thousand words, I manage to reach bedtime 
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without oommitting suicide — ^which is some- 
thing. 

I feel that I am being slowly but surely do- 
mesticated by the terrific force of circum- 
stances, like some wild horse from the plains 
painfuUy drawing a loaded cart. I realize the 
effect of this upon my work, my spirits, and 
yet I haven't the courage to change things. 
I am, as it were, hitched to a country place; 
or else, I 'm just an ungrateful dog with dys- 
pepsia and blue spectacles; really I don't know 
which. 

What's the use of continuing in this moodt 

Gbant. 



June 12th. 

Janie, why don^t you writet I am trying to 
blind myself to the probable reason for your 
silence. But it was natural you should change : 
the things we regret one year, we give thanks 
for the next. Some freak of Fate having in- 
terposed to thwart, one's desires, cursed at the 
moment, may be blessed at some later hour. I 
fancy I see symptoms of the sort already de- 
veloping in you, and I suppose I should be very 
glad of it. 

I am very anxious to hear from you. 

Grant. 
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Saturday, June 20th. 
Deab Gbant: 

I ^m sorry not to have written for so long. 
Sometimes I Ve felt an impulse to row out to 
a certain Island, and talk to you from there, 
but — it 's a long row. 

I am going to marry George. No, I cannot 
honestly say that I love him, in the sense that I 
have said this to you; but because the love is 
different, I am not less sure that it is love. 
And — I begin to appreciate the man who wants 
to marry a woman. 

I know I 'm not behaving like a proper hero- 
ine; but then, my dear Grant, you haven^t be- 
haved like a proper hero. You should have de- 
serted your wife, and carried me off Some- 
where; and, failing this solution of our prob- 
lem, on your part, / should have shut myself up 
in a tower and embroidered something. But 
this is the twentieth century, and I am tired of 
drifting along alone. ' But if I married fifty 
times, I suppose I should continue to adore you, 
my dear Bad Habit. 
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The other evening George took me to a 
Christian Science Testimonial meeting. It was 
awfully interesting to hear all those people tell, 
in the best possible English, how they had at- 
tained perfection, in one direction or another. 
I was on the verge of rising and telling them 
about you — that sort of public confession of 
one's weaknesses and the conquest of them, is 
contagious — ^how I had used Mind on you, and 
— cast you out, as it were — ^and — 

Write to me. 

Jakis. 



*'BuENA Vista,'* June 21st. 
Janie: 

If you consider your intended marriage to a 
man you do not love, a subject for congratula- 
tion, I offer you mine. 

It would take weeks to tell you all that has 
happened, is happening, to me. If I have ap- 
peared indifferent to your sufferings, it is only 
because my own have drained me dry of all sen- 
sation. You were needlessly cruel in this last 
letter. After all, Janie, it has always been a 
question of hurting you — or my wife. 

I can't talk about it now. My nerves have 
gone to pieces. I can write nothing, do nothing, 
but circle about like a bear in a pit, helpless 
even to uuatie the simple knot that binds me. 

Yours, 

Gbant. 
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June 30th. 

I wish you had n ^t taken it like that. 

I ^m not surprised that your nerves have gone 
to pieces; the money-worry alone would have 
accomplished that. If I were you, dear, and 
could possibly scrape the money together for it, 
I would run down to Jamaica, or somewhere like 
that, and rest. If the world saw these things 
differently, I would go with you, for I, too, am 
suffering from ragged nerves; but I imagine 
that neither your wife nor my own prospective 
husband would regard such a situation with 
equanimity. 

George knows my affection for you, but he 
seems to assume that, because we are writers, 
the attraction between us is necessarily mental. 
I cannot help wondering why a man will toler- 
ate a woman ^s interest in another man, so long 
as he feels that the attraction is purely mental, 
— and the moment that he suspects the ** spark, '* 
coffee and pistols for two I Is it possible that 
we haven^t moved a step beyond the club and 
the caveT 
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Oh, I wish I could see you, to-night 1 I 'm 
. dying for some one with a sense of humor. 
George takes his feeling for me very seriously, 
and he makes love in periods, — reminds me, 
somehow, of knickerbockers and peruques and 
snuff I I 'm not a bit 1776, and I shiver and 
shake, inwardly, to preserve the proper degree 
of gravity. I 'm ashamed of myself, to talk 
this way; he 's so good, so deeply fond of me, 
and I respect him to death, but oh, Grant, dear 
fellow-conspirator against things-as-they-are, 
— ^in my wicked soul, when I face that long per- 
spective of marriage, with George beaming in 
the foreground — 

It isn't, altogether, marriage that I dread 
so much ; it 's the having to * * stay put. ^ ^ Only, 
there won't be any country house to which I 
shall be irretrievably anchored — ^not for a while. 
We are going to motor through France, and we 
are thinking, now, of spending the winteP in 
Egypt ; and then — ^but forgive all this. 

Meanwhile, instead of fussing over trous- 
seaux and things, I spend my time reading 
** Tristram Shandy/^ Oh, Grant, how I bless 
you for him! But Sterne would have a hard 
time getting himself published, to-day ; the taste 
for that slow, subtle, tickling humor has al- 
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most vanished, if one is to judge from the books 
the public is supposed to want. Perhaps there 
has never been another Sterne. I rather imag- 
ine, from some of your delightfully whimsical 
unpublished things, that you might turn out a 
book of that sort ; the things you write are not 
at all the things you could write. 

My heart said to me last night, after George 
went: 

** Janie, where is Pan?*' 

** *Pan* *'? I said, evasively. 

**Yes,*^ it said, looking me narrowly in the 
eyes, **Pan.'^ 

I should n*t say these things. I am really 
fond of George, and I have never been so cared 
for, so considered, in all the little ways that 
count so much with a nervous, tired woman, — 
much, as your wife cares for and considers you. 
What is there about you that makes me turn to 
you again and again? Spring is incomplete 
without you : pipe, that my heart may dance. 

Oh — ^good-by— ^ 

. Janib. 



Thursday, July 8th. 
My Deab Girl: 

I am sorry to learn that you, too, are ill. I 
have been trying to mend broken nerves for the 
past two months. I can do no more, write no 
more, until I have some success. That I know. 
Under the tonic effect of success, I shall be able 
to write much of which I can now only dream. 
A book such as you speak of (if I could do it 
at all), like so much that I hope to do, must be 
done with a peaceful mind. I am too wretch- 
edly worried by money matters, now, to write 
anything. I am floundering about in an at- 
tempt to turn out some quick-selling stories, 
stop-gaps, but I cannot even do these, now. I 
feel baffled, discouraged. I have lost every- 
thing. 

I am sorry to inflict this state of mind on you, 
dear, but it is the culmination of many months, 
years, of suffering, of optimistic effort, of cease- 
less hoping, of laughing at defeat. You know 
it all. I aim high, yet I may be only the donkey 
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with the wisp of hay tied to his nose. Who can 
teU? 

Eegard this as a letter, for the present ; it is 
the best I can do. 

I don't expect to be in town for some weeks. 
I 'm not sure that I shall try to see you when 
I am there. 

Write me again, if you feel like it. I hope 
you are better. 

Gbant. 



July 10th. 

Dear, you sound so hopeless in this last let- 
ter that I feel it would be futile to try to com- 
fort you. Your trouble is probably brain-fag. 
I know nothing that induces greater depression 
than that horrible relaxing of the brain — ^that 
conviction of its impotence ever again to pro- 
duce ideas or handle them. There is nothing 
more discouraging, particularly when work 
waits to be done. 

Your letter has made me wretched. To try 
your wings as a writer, with a house and three 
servants on your shoulders, sounds suicidal! 
It will result in your doing everything hur- 
riedly in the mad effort to keep going. The 
people who can write like that, and not go to 
pieces, are those who make a business of it. 
Somebody has called them — ^was it yout — ^the 
** day-laborers'^ of fiction. 

Well, you can't go qn this way; either you 
must grow callous to conditions, or you must 
change them. You must eliminate ' * things ' ' or 
yourself. 
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Good night, dear, I am so unhappy about 
you. 

Yours, 

Jakib. 
What about ^*The Toilers'^t 



Sundayy July 18th. 
Janie Girl: 

Your letter was so good to get ! Ever since 
it came, I have been wanting to run away, to 
you, and talk things over — the things that are 
cutting me so deep. 

**The Toilers,'* which I wrote on order, has 
been turaed down because they say it is too 
socialistic. I was afraid of it. It *s a foolish 
thing to write the truth; is n't it? 

So my hopes for next season have gone a-glim- 
mering and I 'm wondering how I 'm going to 
pay my bills. The three servants are a thing 
of the past; two of them were disposed of a 
month ago. After I Ve done chores and a mil- 
lion and one other things, I get in a little writ- 
ing — evenings. That will tell you the story. 

If you can suggest any way whereby I could 
come and talk all this out to you, in the cool 
and dark, it would mean much to me. I could 
come for a day. What do you say? 

Gbant. 
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New York, July 20th. 
Grant Dear : 

I wish I could see you. I can^t. I leave for 
the Lake, to-morrow. We are having cruel 
weather; the nights are worse than the days, 
and I am all to pieces. I 'm going up there to 
row, swim, fish, eat, sleep and — forget. 

I '11 write you from there, if it seems worth 
while ; I find that I can say much, or nothing, 
to you. 

Janie. 
Address me : 

Lake of the Woods, 
Minnesota. 

Care of Mrs. Frank Crane. 
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"BuKNA Vista," July 29th. 

I Ve tried to write you, Janie, but I can't: 
I 'm in the depths. I have forgotten what 
money looks like. We are living on the gar- 
den, nowadays. And in the middle of our pov- 
ert;, my wife's godfather has given her an 
electric runabout ; she has been wanting one for 
a year. More expense. And I suppose it is 
unreasonable of me to wish that she might have 
waited until / could have given it to her. 
WeU— 
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The Lake, September 3d. 
Gbaitt — ^Mt Dsabest: 

I came down the trail by the lake, an hour 
ago, at twilight — a trail that is treacherous 
with great root-knuckles, ready with ancient jus- 
tice for the careless ones who enter the still, 
old woods without understanding or reverence. 

I have always been at home in the woods, you 
know, but to-night, in the gloom, the big trees 
seemed to close in on me, and I wanted some 
one to shiver with me and laugh whil^ he 
shivered, some one to take my hand and run 
with me, sure of foot, down through the whis- 
pering darkness. And I said — oh, one trains 
his lips to deceive his heart — ^*'If George were 
only here!'' 

Ah, Grant I The law of the woods is Truth, 
and I had lied. Suddenly, the gloom of leaf 
and fallen spruce crackled with the laughter of 
love-mad shepherds ; with the scornful notes of 
mortal-stricken gods, who gave Olympus for 
love, that is the birthright of men. Such laugh- 
ter! Oh, dearest! I thought of George, cau- 
tiously picking his way over wrathful roots, 
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warning me to have care, when I darted beyond 
his pudgy aid; assisting me over the dear, 
friendly logs that lie, moss-grown, in the path, 
weary with waiting for the loving, sure foot of 
their own people. 

And when I said, into the truth of the night, 
**But I love George, and I truly want to want 
him ; indeed, and I do want him ! * * they laughed 
again — ^but some one sighed. 

It made me shiver. I put my hands to my 
ears and ran as fast as I could towards home — 
no, not towards home, but away from some- 
thing. I tried to laugh and tell myself that it 
was my shadow that pursued me; but a voice 
said: ^'Janie, my Janie, why do you try to 
run from me ? Why ? Stop, dear, and listen 1 ' ' 
And when I listened, the minor night wind 
dropped its lullaby, and sharp on my ears fell 
the poignant, flute-sweet notes I meant never to 
hear again; and over my shoulder peered a 
mocking face, and a mouth that was velvet as 
the budding horns of a young deer, pressed my 
throat. 

Ah, Pan, dear Piper of Forbidden Lays, — 
my heart knows the truth at last. But did you 
not know that it is autumn, Pan? 

Janib. 



September 7th, 

Janie — Janiel Your wonder-letter holds 
aside the curtains of Paradise to me, but it 
seems that I cannot enter. If I had money — 

Yes, it is autumn; I know it only too well. 
Will spring ever come again? Who knows? 

Gbajstt. 
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"BuBNA Vista,*' September 15tli. 
Janib: 

This is just a line to tell you that a novel of 
mine — ''The Peacock's Eye'' — has been ac- 
cepted, and is coming out in October. Also, 
Hanson thinks that he will produce **The 
Toilers," if I will make a few changes in it. 

I am sending this to the Lake, in the hope 
that it will reach you before you leave. 

Grant. 
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New Yobk, October 12th. 

Grant, I have n ^t heard from you for weeks, 
except the brief notes which came just before 
I left the Lake. 

I am back in town, living by accident in a per- 
fectly shocking apartment house, a sort of ex- 
change harem. I would move, but it isn't 
worth while, as I am leaving New York soon. 
Do run into town for a few days, if you can; 
I 'd like to see you before I go into winter 
quarters. This place is quiet, if it is — ^peculiar 
—and I have been able to work. I Ve rather 
giggled over the situation, when it hasn't 
made me feel more like weeping. Poor, pitiful 
little filles de joiel — ^not one of them with the 
^air God gave her. I have noticed that each 
of them has a little white dog, a toy poodle — 
such shining, clean little dogs I I wonder if 
they stand for the lost decencies, the might have 
been? Or is it to have something to lovef 
The other day I saw one trotting down the 
street, his tawdry black-velvet mistress in tow, 
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and the thought flashed through my brain, ''A 
little dog shall lead them. ' ' 

A laugh that was like patchouli rasped np 
the stairs just now. If the soul has a voice, I 
am sure it speaks through laughter. Poor lit- 
tle Sisterhood of the Red Pottage I It saddens 
me. Good night, dear. 



New Yobk, October ISth. 

Grant, why don^t you write? If you have 
ever liked me, like me a little now. Am I not 
the same Janie — except lonelier? — ^and are you 
not the same dear Pan? It ^s an empty world 
without your piping. ^ 

I leave for Maine in a few days. 

Janib. 
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"Bttena Vista/' October 20th. 

Pan is chilled by the early fall ; but his pipes 
are not silent, yet. 

Hanson has taken **The Toilers/' He is 
sure it will make good. If it does — 

Janie, can't you understand why I don't 
write? Can't you. 

Gbant. 
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EooKviLLB^ Maine, 
Wednesday, October 27th. 
Deab: 

I arrived here Saturday. Tour letter was 
forwarded. 

No, I can^t understand why you don't write. 
It can't be because of George? 
I am glad about the play. It is cold here. 

Jajsob. 
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^'BuENA Vista,'' Sunday. 
Jakie, My Deab : 

No! It isn't because of George. You will 
never marry George. It is because I have 
found myself, and I can't offer you — ^words. 
Until I can give you everything, I shall give you 
—nothing. 

Meanwhile, it is n 't pleasant to think of you 
in the grip of a bleak, Maine winter. You are 
so warm and golden and gay. It is all wrong. 

Always yours, 

GfiANT, 
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EooKviLLB, Mb., January 29th. 
Grant Deab: 

It has been so long since I last heard from 
you — ^I wonder if your last letter was — "Good- 
by''? I can't believe it; yet it is hard to con- 
strue your silence otherwise. 

This is a drear country. The cold autumn 
rains have swept the hills, leaving them rusted 
and bare, and now, winter is in everything. I 
shall not stay here much longer. Outside my 
window a few shriveled oak-leaves, still cling- 
ing to their branches, whisper of hopes that can 
never be fulfilled. They have had their day, 
but they dream of another spring. Do you re- 
member how we prattled of sunburned beaches 
and storm-strong winds? Oak-leaves, my dear 
Grant, — all of it. 

I am going abroad this spring. My aunt tells 
me that I need a change; she mistakes my un- 
rest for the boredom to which all temperamen- 
tal people are supposed to be subject — she 
adores *' temperament.'' 

Do you know, I can still fancy us fighting the 
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wind in Normandy. Does one fight the wind, in 
Normandy? Perhaps I malign the place; it 
may lie forever like a cat asleep in the snn ; but 
somehow I always pictnre it as a panther, lash- 
ing its tail, — ^lean of flank and short of temper, 
a restless beast. Perhaps it is becanse I think 
of Normandy only in restless hours, hours when 
I long for it — and you. 

But I wonder what Normandy will have to 
give me — ^without you. 

Do you hear the leaves? 

Jakib* 



^^BxjENA Vista/' Tuesday, March 25th. 
Deab, Deae Janie : 

I cannot listen to the oak-leaves, dear, for 
there are none, now. All the past is past, and 
the trees are beginning to warm to the first 
tender rays of a new spring. Even in my heart, 
some touch of it has stirred new depths. I 
seem in some way to have found something for 
which I have long sought in vain, something 
which has eluded me, when I pursued it, but 
which has come to me as I sat, hopeless, waiting 
for — what ? 

I can hardly say, now, just what it is — ^a 
breath of a new hope, perhaps; perhaps the 
birth of a decision. I realize how vague all this 
must seem to you, but I cannot be more explicit 
now, for the things which stir me are as yet not 
within even my own grasp. 

Normandy — ah, dear girl! somehow it seems 
no longer a shadowy dream; I feel as though 
many veils had been Ufted— many springs un- 
locked from their wintry bonds. To-day I 
heard a bluebird; he seemed to sing of other 
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and realer places. Could he have sung of Nor- 
mandy, I wonder ? 
When do yon go ! I feel that I mnst see you 
are you afraid to open closed doors ? 

Gbant. 



EocKviLLE, Mb., AprU 8th. 
Deab Grant : 

** Decisions ''T — oak-leaves I You made your 
decisions long ago, dear man, and that they 
were hard, terribly hard to make, I now know. 
Don't deceive yourself with spring decisions. 

It 's human nature to stretch out our hands to 
the dear, desirable, forbidden things that come 
into our lives. I only wonder how we ever find 
strength to let them drop to our sides, empty. 

Is n 't it queer how things come to you long 
afterward T To-night, I have been reading over 
your letters, and for the first time it comes to 
me that you really loved me. I never believed it. 
I thought you were philandering: that is why 
I was often bitter. But I see, now, that you 
did love me, and that your love kept you restless 
and sad. Well, I was blind to some purpose, 
no doubt ; who knows what he is weaving in the 
Dark? 

Did I tell you that my engagement was 
broken? Months ago. So now I am seriously 
looking for a husband. I think I should have 
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one to take to Normandy with me; don't yout 
I feel wasted when nobody is loving me; all 
the pagan in me rebels. I remember you said 
once that I was not a true pagan, because I 
oonld not lose myself, in my snatched moments 
with you. You should have said, rather, that I 
was too true a pagan. Paganism is rooted in 
leisure — in a sense of deep leisure that has 
nothing in common with the hurried leisure of 
occasional stolen hours — ^hours were all that we 
ever had. You see, I wanted our first big mo- 
ments, together, to be perfect moments. 

I am not afraid to see you before I go. Come 
and wish me bon voyage. There are no closed 
doors: I have opened them all — and thrown 
away the key. 

Faithfully yours, 

Jakib. 



April 11th. 
Janib: 

Ton are right: I do love you, I have always 
loved you, I always shall love you. It is the 
best thing, the only thing, in my life. I can 
take my love out into the sunshine, now, thank 
God — ^that is the decision to which all my new- 
bom hopes have crystallized. I love you, and 
I am going to Normandy with you. 

Nothing can change this decision. It is bom 
of countless hours of suffering and indecision, 
— restless, tori;ured hours, spread over nearly 
two years. That this was the case, proves only 
that it was inevitable. You say that I made my 
decision long ago. No, I did not; I feared to 
make it. I hid the truth beneath a tangle of 
lies, duties, responsibilities to others. Now 
that the decision has come, almost unwelcome 
though it be, it faces me, — stem, relentless, — 
showing me the way I must go. 

My soul is stifling, it has been stifling for a 
long time. Out of all the world, you alone have 
held out an understanding hand. Once, twice, 
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I thrust it aside. Now I take it, I take it and 
yoa, and we shall reach up to the light together. 
I send you no excuses. When yon torn your 
face toward the east, I shall be there by your 
side — to stay there, please Gk>d, until the end. 

Yours, 

Qbajsti. 



EooKvuxB, Mbl, April 18th. 

Grant, your letter amazes me. I cannot 
grasp, at all, the reasons which have prompted 
you to this sudden determination. Is it pos- 
sible that you are caught in the meshes of the 
spring mystery? You could not do what you 
propose, without losing all that for which you 
have striven these many years. Look into 
your heari;, dear. Forget me, for the moment, 
as indeed you seem to have done, for so many 
months, and ask yourself in all frankness 
whether the self-respect which you have held to 
at such suflfering— f or I know you have suffered 
— ^is not worth more than anything I could pos- 
sibly give you. 

When I turn my face to the east, dear Grant, 
it must be alone: I have put too much of me 
into the strength which enables me to go alone, 
to have enough of weakness left to bid you 
join me. 

Good-by, dear. Tell me, for my sake as well 
as for your own, that your decision was but a 
momentary struggle against the pin-pricks. 

Janib. 
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Janie, dear Janie, as you force me to give 
yon reasons, I will do so, — not to argue you into 
compliance with my decision, for as I have 
said, it will not change, but because I wish you 
to understand the forces which have driven me 
to it. 

I shall try, in this letter, to tell you the truth; 
I believe that you will see that it is the truth. 
I am facing a crisis in which I must either 
sacrifice everything within me that is spiritual 
and ideal, upon the altar of a self-imposed duty, 
or preserve it by thrusting that duty aside. 

Always, I have striven for an ideal, in my 
work, in my life. I want the right to do the 
work of which I know I am capable. It does 
not seem much to demand of life — only the 
right to convert my one talent into ten. 

I know you wonder why I cannot do that, 
situated as I am. I will tell you. I am bound, 
hand and foot, to the holding together of a mul- 
titude of things which I detest — ^possessions, 
social duties, artificialities, all the useless trap- 
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pings, to the gaining of which most people de- 
vote their lives. My tastes are simple ; I think 
you know that, for yours, too, are simple. I 
want to write, because I love to write, because 
things, big things, cry out within me, demand- 
ing to be written — ^not because I must earn so 
many thousands of dollars a year in order not 
to break beneath a burden of debt. I want to 
do things that I love to do — ^because I love to 
do them — ^not because I must do them, to sat- 
isfy the demands of a life which means nothing 
to me. I have all the things I do not want. I 
am surfeited with them. They sicken me. I 
protest against them, but in vain. Yet this is 
the only life that my wife wants or understands. 

And to get these things which I do not want, 
I am writing sensational novels, at the rate of 
five thousand words a day, making several hun- 
dred dollars a month, and stifling in the incense 
of a cheap and ephemeral success. Success I 
God ! do I not know that it is failure, total, ab- 
ject failure, — a worse manner of failure than 
not to write at all, as its very doing inevitably 
destroys the power to do greater work which I 
have preserved through all my other failures! 

You will say, perhaps, that I am weak to 
allow such a condition to exist. Yet I know 
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that I am not weak. For a long time I have 
been too delicately poised upon the knife-edge 
between failure and success, success in a/ny 
form, to have time or strength to fight against 
the web of circumstances which, thread by 
thread, has been woven about me. Now that 
the work of the past five years begins to give 
me greater strength to go ahead, I find that 
my burdens are increased in proportion; so 
that, instead of finding opportunity to do the 
big work for which I have always striven, I 
must give myself to work which I despise, even 
to hold the little that I have so hardly won. I 
am in the position of a man who, wanting bread 
alone, wears out his life in a frenzied effort to 
procure a golden platter from which to eat it. 
All my protests have been met with indifference. 
I so long chose the pathway of peace at any 
price, that now I am paying the penalty which 
those who adopt such a course must pay. 

It is hopeless to attempt to change another's 
nature by argument. It cannot be done. Dom- 
ination will not do it. You may break, but you 
cannot bend into another shape, the fired clay. 
Some women believe that husbands should be 
domesticated, put into carpet-slippers, chained 
to a complex and costly affair called a home. 
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They honestly think that such a condition of 
affairs makes for success, supplying as it does 
the maximum of physical comfort on the one 
hand, and the maximun^ of incentive to effort, 
to maintain that comfort, on the other. The 
home thus becomes an institution — almost a 
penal institution. Such methods, applied to 
the business man, may be successful; applied 
to the artist, they stultify and crush and ulti- 
mately destroy the very powers which they are 
fatuously supposed to preserve. 

Since you have, at last, freed me from a 
charge of philanderiiig, since you realize that I 
love you, you will also realize how precious your 
love, and all that it means, has become to me. 
You will realize how hard it has been, through 
all these months, to put it aside — ^because it ham- 
pered me in this absurd attempt to crucify my- 
self, my hopes, my ideals upon a cross of duty. 
I should not have put it aside. In craving your 
love, your inspiration, your understanding, I 
was but following truly the ideal for which I 
have struggled all my life. To deny it longer, 
would be to become false to everything for 
which I have lived and worked and dreamed. I 
can picture what success might mean to me — 
the kind of success that you and I would value. 
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Oh, Janie, I have reached out endlessly for my 
ideal! 

The knowledge that yon believe at last that 
I love yon, came as a blinding light in a welter 
of darkness. I saw that I mnst go to yon, and 
with yon do the things they will not let me do 
here. I shall be at yonr side, Janie, when yon 
go, as I have said I shonld be. You will put 
your hand in mine then and say to me : **It is 
well, my friend, ' * for you know that I have ren- 
dered fully unto Caesar the things that are 
Csesar's, and that now I go to render to God. 

Gbott. 



New York, April 22d. 

Grant Sheldon, Esq., 
**Bnena Vista," 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

I sail tomorrow Liiccmia. 

Janie. 
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On board S. S. Lucania, Tuesday. 

Grant told me to-day that he was happier 
than he had ever been in his life. He is in 
gayest holiday humor. He seems not to have 
a backward thought. He was as pleased as a 
child when he beat me at shuffle-board this 
morning. He is a child in many ways, and I 
feel like mothering him. It surprises me that 
I should feel this way, now. 

Here come Grant and the pretty woman 
with the green veil. She watched him all the 
time we were playing, this morning. He is 
good-looking, but it is more than that : there is 
an attractive humanness in his face and his eyes 
are mischievous and inviting, and his mouth has 
lost its sadness, these days. 

I think I couldn't love him more. 
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Thursday. 

We have decided to go to a little place called 
Etretat, not far from Havre, on the coast. 
Grant says we can get a small cottage with a 
garden, and have what things we need to fix it 
up sent down from Paris. ** Things "I How 
we must depend upon them, after all; but at 
least we shall have only those which are essen- 
tial. It is those which are not, that become a 
burden. 
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Etbbtat, Monday. 

I know I am going to love this place. All the 
village people smile so kindly. They think we 
are a newly married couple, and have offered 
numerous suggestions about fixing up the house. 
Madame Bouchard, the wife of the fuzzy-look- 
ing innkeeper, addresses me as ** Madame'* sev- 
eral times in the course of one sentence — all in 
the third person, like a Highness or something 
— ** Madame Sheldon 'M It makes me feel as 
though I had taken something that did not be- 
long to me — as I have. Fie, Janie, fiel This 
is Normandy. Look at the sea, my child : there 
is nothing beyond the rim. 
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Friday. 

All the mating birds hereabouts seem to have 
built their nests in our poplar trees, to judge 
by their chatter these mornings. It is good to 
have them — ^the dear, understanding Uttle build- 
ers I I saw one of them with a bit of red string 
a while ago. It made me think of us twittering 
over our faded blue Bokhara. After all, nests 
are important. I must go up to Paris, soon, 
and get the china Grant spoke of last night. He 
loves blue. 
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Wednesday- 

The honse is en fete this morning: the books 

have come down from Paris t I had to take the 

hammer away from Grant, and make him eat 

some breakfast. 

I wonder, now, how I ever read "Men and 
Women,** alone. We lost ourselves in it, ut- 
terly. Lilacs and each other and Browning — 
We forgot to unpack the rest of the books. 
"What if heaven should prove just this." 
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Friday. 

I have f onnd ont that Grant still loves orange 
juice in the morning. How funny that I should 
have forgotten ! I was so bitter about it once. 
I must have some oranges sent over from Havre. 
Madame Bouchard tells me how careful she has 
to be about the coffee she takes to her husband 
every morning. **A bad cup of coffee is like a 
bad conscience,** he says; and if it is not ex- 
actly hot enough, he swears frightfully. She 
seems not to mind ; in fact, I think she secretly 
delights in his tempers. 

I must find out if Grant likes his orange juice 
iced ; when one is married, such matters are es- 
sential; they go, somehow, with the ** Madame.** 

I wonder if I can get ice. 
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Sunday. 

Boses — roses — roses! In the garden, along 
the roadside, rioting over the cottage walls, 
tumbling in at the windows, crowding the vases 
in all the rooms. 

Grant showered me with a thousand petals, 
last night, and crushed them between our lips. 
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Saturday. 

Grant has been complaining of this French 
tobacco. He says he would get quite as much 
satisfaction out of smoking curled hair. I must 
have Rose send over some of the kind he likes. 
He is so grieved with the French product that 
he has laid his pipe on the mantel and goes 
about with his hands thrust in his pockets ; the 
house seems actually empty, as when Grant 
himself goes. I must write Bose, to-night. 
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Sunday- 
Grant asked me this morning what had hap- 
pened to my sense of humor. It has made me 
realize how one eliminates unnecessary things, 
when one is happy. However, I fancy it is 
waiting just around the comer for the next 
tragedy. ** Tragedy*' — ^how funny I 
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Friday night. 

It seems that she refuses to divorce Grant. 
She believes that he will come back. He has 
received a letter from her, and although we 
have evaded the matter all day, it must be talked 
out to-night. Sometimes I think people were 
never meant to be happy, or perhaps it is just 
that when you have paid a very big price for 
anything, you want it flawless. 

Janie, Janie 1 Go out and train up the roses t 
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Saturday morning. 

Thank God for the sun I This morning it has 
dissolved all the mist of doubts that had risen 
in the night about my heart. 

We left the shade of the poplars beside the 
road and walked along the hot beach for hours. 
You can do this at low tide ; but when the tide 
riseSy the sea pounds and swirls and foams over 
the tired old rocks that have lain there since 
Normandy was, and the beach shrinks to a nar- 
row strip no wider than Etretat lying there low 
and safe between storm-wom guardian cliflFs. 
There was a singing sunshine in the air; it 
poured into all the dim places of my heart and 
warmed them, and drove out the shadows. 

When I felt his hand close over mine, I knew 
that he, too, was glad of the strong, bright day ; 
his fears are not my fears, but we are both 
afraid. 

The night was long. 
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Saturday morning. 

To-day is the fourteenth of August, the date 
Grant and I met. We had dinner together that 
night, and I can still see him, so tenderly prank- 
ish and good-looking, across the big bowl of red 
poppies that stood on the table. Of course he 
won't remember it; I should be almost disap- 
pointed if he did. 
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Evening. 

I always thought that I should never expect 
a man to remember things like that. 

I put some poppies on the dinner-table, to- 
night. He said they looked very fresh and 
charming and that he had never known any one 
who loved flowers as I did. For a moment I 
had a sickening sensation of loneliness— of hav- 
ing lost something very precious — ^then I went 
over and kissed him. He was pleased to be 
kissed. How alike wives are I Am I going to 
be just as silly as all the restf 

I suppose one ought not to mind if the little 
romantic foolishnesses are forgotten in big 
steady joys. 
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Saturday. 

The days seem too short to hold all the hours 
of my happiness. Grant is working — ^working 
— such work! Even without the other happi- 
ness, it would be enough just to have a minor 
share in its creation. He writes with a smiling 
pen, now, — a leisurely pen, — ^giving the best 
that is in him to his work. It is good — ^good — 
to know that his strength is no longer being 
frittered away upon trifles. 
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Sunday. 

God I how I should hate to live alone again! 
Last night, after we had gone to bed, I lay for 
hours listening to the great breakers of wind 
grinding against the house. Grant knows how 
I dread the wind, indoors : it fills me with abso- 
lute terror. He threw his arm around my 
shoulder and drew me up close to him. How I 
should hate to live alone I 
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Thursday night. 

Grant got the proofs of ^^Eendering unto 
Caesar'* this morning. It is a wonderful book — 
I can't criticize it — and yet it seems to me there 
is a tendency to see things rather too much from 
one angle ; that, as some one has said of Strind- 
berg, * * He mistakes a truth for the truth. ' ' Is 
this a characteristic of bigness — this conviction 
that one's angle is the right angle T I said 
something about it to Grant. He just smiled. 

He did let me put in a few commas, but I 'm 
not sure that he liked them. 
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Friday, 

« 

Grant's lawyer in New York writes that there 
will be a divorce, after all, and that it will be 
finally granted in May. The * * rungs in the lad- 
der'* — ^how one must break them, sometimes, 
after alL 
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Saturday. 

Grant got an idea for a new book this morn- 
ing, from something I said at the breakfast- 
table, and he worked out a complete skeleton of 
it before lunch. I sat and sewed and listened. 
Also, I made several suggestions, but, some- 
how, I don't seem to get inside Grant's mind. 
Oh, — ^he did like one or two ideas. 

I must get to work again ; I have n 't written 
a line since we came here, scarcely even letters, 
— ^whioh reminds me that I must write and 
thank Eose for the tobacco. I wonder whether 
it is because Grant is a man, and I am a woman ; 
or because he is he and I am I, that he has 
found himself in the realizing of our dream, 
and I have lost myself, utterly. His life is 
beautifully ordered, every hour full, — ^and 
liappy, if one can judge from appearances, — 
and my day is just a fitting into his. I never 
know what I 'm going to do until I have heard 
his plans. There are long, free hours, while 
Grant is working, when I ought to work; but, 
somehow, I do things only to kill time until 
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he is free — amending, cooking, and a dozen 
things I have always hated to do, nntil now. I 
must get myself in hand. Half the time I 
neglect even to write in my diary. 
It is time to start dinner. 



Sunday. 

The fishermen are terribly excited to-night 
because a blinding storm has swept the coast 
for two days, and one of the boats has not re- 
turned. The man's wife has offered two can- 
dles, and she and her family have been praying 
all night. Poor souls 1 Prayers — and a north- 
west gale 1 How cruelly it sweeps their pitiful 
whisperings away! 

Grant has gone down with the men to help 
keep the fires alight. 

I, too, prayed. God I how I should hate to 
live alone 1 
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Wednesday. 

For hours I have been watching the fire. 
Grant is in Paris. I wonder if he, too, is lonely. 
The driftwood is blazing queeriy and makes 
groping shadows on the wall. They dance there 
for hours. One huge oak log (it must have 
been part of a ship 's keel, once, and have sailed 
many waters) is burning suUenly, grudgingly. 
The winter cold must have penetrated deep. 
Its copper nails make the fire green and blue — 
wonderful colors, like the southern seas that 
once held it to their warm breast. I wonder if 
it is longing for them now. 

I think I 'U light the lamp, and try to read. 
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Tuesday. 

I shall never learn how to make an omelette. 
Sometimes, I 'm not sure that I care to learn. 
It amused him in the beginning, but — it seems 
that ** genius'* should extend even to omelettes. 
That was what he called me — a ** genius.'* 

I am not sure whether, after all, two artists 
do well to marry. I love Grant, as I shall prob- 
ably never love any one again, but I wonder if 
I love him enough to want a future in which 
there will be always less of Grant and always 
more of orapge juice and omelettes. 

I expected him home to-night. 
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Thursday. 

Grant is still away. He met some friends 
from home and they made him stay over. He 
will be back to-night. Perhaps if I could get 
into the habit, again, of writing, I shouldn't 
mind so much when he is away. 

The little fishing-boat went down, the other 
night. I wish I had more fluent French, so that 
I could talk to his widow and try to comfort her ; 
but book French would be of no use. The 
fisherfolk here talk a patois that has to be 
learned like any other language. 

I wonder if French women are attractive to 
American men. 

Grant will be home to-night 
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Saturday. 

It has been over a month since I last wrote in 
this diary. ** Rendering unto Caesar '* (those 
words make me shiver!) has been a tremendous 
success. Grant goes over to London with each 
new edition. If it reaches the hundred-thous- 
and mark, I shall have to get a cat and a parrot. 

I can 't get the house warm to-night. 

There has been a mouse gnawing behind the 
bookcase for hours. I feel as though he had 
been gnawing my nerves. 

I suppose I might as well go to bed. 
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Sunday. 

Orant has kept all my letters to him. I have 
been reading over the first ones I wrote, and I 
see that even within those first bewitching forty- 
eight hours I was questioning if it all mattered 
as much to him as it did to me. I asked him 
about ity I remember, and he said it mattered 
more, because he was older, and had suffered 
so much pain and disappointment. I don't be- 
lieve years and pain and disappointment have 
much to do with it. 

I tried to work on a story, to-day, but 
couldn't. I must jot down a title, so that I 
shan't lose it — ^** Weavers in the Dark." 
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Wednesday. 

It is black outside, to-night — ^winter-black. 
It is strange that I always think of the winter as 
black. It is black inside, too; but Grant will 
be home in an hour. He has been away ten 
days. 
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Friday. 

We walked along the beach for hours, this 
morning. Grant felt cramped indoors, he said, 
and wanted the sea. It was raining, and the 
wind blew in our faces, and I thought of our 
dream. 

** Grant,*' I said, **it has come true.*' 

**Whatf he asked. He was looking far out 
through the gloom, toward the west. 

* * Our dream — the rain in our faces and laugh- 
ter for the world in our hearts. And the fire in 
the fisherman's hut, and — each other." 

He shivered and kissed me. **We must try- 
very hard to keep it — ^this dream of ours." 

I had not thought, somehow, of ** trying.'' 
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Saturday. 

Grant lay awake last night for hours, talking 
about his new book. I suppose I did not listen 
as he expected ; he has been away so much, lately, 
and I was so glad to have him home, to be near 
him again, that I could n*t keep my mind on 
what he was saying. You are terribly depend- 
ent on the man with whom you have defied the 
conventions ; I suppose that *s why most of 
these affairs turn out badly. I know that I 
have lost all sense of proportion. When he 
asked me what I thought about a proposed 
change in his book, I kissed him and said I 
wished he wouldn't talk about his work. He 
answered me with an amazed silence: I could 
feel him thinking there, in the dark, and finally 
he said : * * Good-night, Janie, * * and turned over 
and went to sleep. 

I have hateful moments of thinking that 
Grant wants me to admire his work, not to criti- 
cize it. We seem not to be so marvelously of 
one mind as I had imagined. 
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Monday. 

I have a wretched headache, to-day. I al- 
ways have, when I don 't sleep. Grant was very 
tender; he made me take phenacetin, and lie 
down. He called in, just now, to know if the 
typewriter disturbed me. I wonder when he is 
going away again. 
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Monday. 

This morning, after breakfast, I sat down at 
the other end of our big work table and began 
to write letters. Grant had his papers about 
him, but he was not writing. He looked at me 
and fidgeted with his pen. **Dear,'' he said, 
** don't you think you ought to be out in this 
wonderful spring sunshine f 

I said I had letters to write. 

There was a silence, then he said: ^^You 
know I — I used to— I always like to be alone 
when I *m working out a story." 

I looked at him. He met the look resentfully. 

I used to love to scrape aside the mulch from 
the flower beds in spring, but this morning I 
freed the tulips joylessly from their winter 
blankets. Sometimes when Grant has been most 
triumphant in his newly unleashed powers — 
confident that he had needed only the right con- 
ditions to do the work we have both believed 
he could do — I have wondered if he admits to 
himself that back of his pen, now, lies the power 
of two. 

<^We,'' ^^our,'' ^^two.^' 
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Sunday. 

He has gone to London again. **The further 

oflf from England, the nearer is to France.'' 

What did I say, once, about my mislaid sense of 

humor f 

He was rather like his old self, this morning ; 
he is always dear when he has done work that 
pleases him. He said something about wishing 
that it were possible to take me with him. We 
are to be married as soon as the final decree is 
granted. 

A soft, warm rain is falling; I have been 
standing in the doorway, feeling it on my face 
and hands, and watching the waves roll in and 
break and creep up the beach; the last one 
touched the cliff. It must be nice to be a fish. 
I wonder if they mind when their fish-husbands 
go swimming off to — England — 
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Saturday. 

Grant was moody when he came back last 
night. He said his trip hadn*t been particu- 
larly successful, but he would n*t go into de- 
tails. I wonder what happened. They want 
his new book as soon as it is finished, so it is n't 
that. 

He brought me a kitten — an adorable, fluffy, 
orange Persian. When he gave him to me he 
said: **I know you love cats, and I thought 
he 'd be company for you. ' ' I stroked the kit- 
ten and managed somehow to smile. Grant said 
his name was **Saadi,'* but I could call him 
something else, if I liked. I couldn't speak. 
**Saadi" began to purr and to dig his little 
needle-claws into my throat; and suddenly I 
thought of how I had found * * Job, ' ' a sick, ribby, 
mud-caked kitten, and how he had shared thick 
and thin with me — ^but mostly thin — and I 
crushed * * Saadi ' ' so hard to me that he cried and 
struggled to get away. 

Grant said : ** You should n't try to hold him 
when he wants to go. ' ' 
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''Is that the way of it?'' 

* * Of course I Yon should know that ; nothing 
likes to be held against its will. I'm starved. 
Is there anything to eat?" 

I gave him his snpper. 



Thursday. 

Was it the letter in a woman's handwriting 
that npset Grant so yesterday? Ugh! I'm 
developing a low, wif e-suspicionsness. I know 
he hadn't intended to go to Paris until next 
month. We were going together on a — ^kind of 
belated wedding-journey. 

The old man from Harfleur is asking me fifty 
centimes more a dozen for eggs. I must try 
Havre. It seems you mustn't let yourself be 
imposed upon. 

Madame Bouchard, who has a little English, 
said to me to-day that I had not been looking 
well for a long time. And then she indicated 
with her hand a baby 's height from the ground, 
and her kind face was all bright, pleased inter- 
rogation. I shook my head, slowly. ^^Eh, bieni 
— ^in good time, Madame I'' 
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Wednesday. 

"Saadi'' is sick. I don't know what is the 
matter with me, but at the thought that he might 
die a rage seized me. Why do we have to lose 
the things we love best, that make life a lit- 
tle less unbearable ! He is lying here so limp, in 
my lap 1 If I knew where to catch Grant, I *d 
telegraph him ; but I suppose he 'd think I was 
mad to bring him home for a sick kitten. 
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Friday. 

All the people hereabouts are engaged in 
spring-cleaning. I have taken all the curtains 
to Colette, 'the pretty little blanchisseuse, whose 
husband is charging me two prices for chickens, 
now, because I have been saying **yes,** lately, 
when I should have said **no.'' They will look 
nice and fresh when Qrant gets back. That 
sounds like a contented wife. Heaven knows. 

When I took them to Colette, she showed me 
the little white things she had made for the child 
that did not live. *^Ah, Madame, is it not sad 
to prepare for the coming, and then — nothing!*' 

Grant says he will be here Wednesday. 
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Thursday. 

The kitten died this morning. He had convul- 
sions and I did n 't know what to do for him. I 
wish I had never come to France. 

Grant is still in Paris. 
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Friday. 

Grant returned this morning. He was nerv- 
ous and tired. He is sleeping, now. When I 
told him * * Saadi ' ' had died he said I had prob- 
ably loved him to death. 
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Monday. 

The spring has suddenly descended like a veil 
of green, and softened the righteons blackness 
of the poplar trees beside my window, until they 
seem almost human again. Sometimes I have 
hated their air of rigid and uncompromising 
righteousness. One gnarled and stubbly limb 
seemed to point forever at me, saying: "To be 
happy is evil ; to be soft and warm and human is 
to be at odds with God.*' Almost it seemed to 
be the finger of the world. And now, spring has 
made it, too, tender and green, and almost happy 
(how hopelessly unhappy trees do look, without 
their leaves 1) ; I believe it even approves of us. 
Or does it pity us? 
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Saturday. 

Grant went to Paris, again, to-day. ; The 
Pipes of Pan sonnd shrilly, beyond the tender 
green of the garden hedge, these days. How 
silly of me to wish that Pan might pipe of home 
and duty 1 Had he done so, I indeed should not 
be here. Ah, dear Pan! Have I hoped to put 
you into carpet-slippers, — even I? 
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Monday. 

Grant has decided that we shall be married on 
the first of June, at Bouen. He says that onr 
love is Gothic and regrets that we cannot be 
married in the cathedral. The mere thonght 
stifles me. I nsed to dream of being married 
far, far np, on the very top of the cliff that over- 
hangs our cottage, when the sea was wild and 
the wind whirling great scarfs of spume about 
our heads — ^f ar, far up. 

Instead, it will be on the first of June, at 
Bouen. Fancy — a. Gothic Pan. 
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Tuesday. 

All the world is wrong. It is May — and rain- 
ing — the first of May. I meant to go to the fete 
in the woods, but — ^I doubt if there will even 
be a fete. 

I wonder how Grant's wife feels about it all. 
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Wednesday. 

There is a bosh in the garden that has a dis- 
tinct personality. When I come in from walk- 
ing, it seems to smile at me pleasantly, and were 
I to half-dose my eyes, I conld readily fancy 
that it was about to make me a polite bow. Its 
short, round trunk gives it the appearance of a 
funny little man, gaily corpulent, balancing 
himself on one leg. His arms are two limbs, 
one of which points toward the sea; the other 
reaches up to his ragged green cap. I have 
called him the Court Jester, and when I am feel- 
ing sad I look at him, and sometimes I ask him a 
question. 

To-day, when Grant did not come, I asked 
him, quite hopelessly, what I should do. He an- 
swered nothing, but waved his tattered arm to- 
ward the garden gate. Outside is the lonely 
road. Be merciful, little Jester. 
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Thursday. 

He writes that he will be glad when we are 
married and settled down. He even talks of 
returning to America. The trips to London and 
Paris, he says, are wonderfully stimulating : the 
people he meets inspire him. (They must!) 
He thinks he should not be buried in the country. 
**I must not let even our happiness, dear," he 
says, **come between me and my work.'' — ^** Bur- 
ied in the country ! ' ' 

Dear, dear Grant ! We found our Enchanted 
Garden, but the coach that took us there was 
only a pumpkin, after all. I know, now, for it is 
dawn. 

You have not been home for twelve days. 
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Friday morning. 

I have failed Grant in all that I meant to be to 
him. He can do his work alone: he does not 
need me. I am not even as good a housekeeper 
as she was. 
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Wednesday. 

The tulips are in bud, and the birds are build- 
ing, again. We have been together a year. 

I suppose it is a well-run world, in which one 
has to pay for his ignorance. I have been think- 
ing what a fool I was to imagine that that first 
kiss held for him, as it did for me, years of re- 
pressed longing and desire. That was a pretty, 
ideal notion. I know, now, he would not have 
had the clever audacity to kiss me — so — after 
those brief moments of acquaintance, except as 
a result of long experience. I remember I had 
the pitiable, mad idea that I had unbalanced 
him, that I had been irresistible ! How long it 
has taken me even to begin to see I He meant it, 
of course; but how many times, and with how 
many women, he must equally have ** meant** it. 
I keep thinking, to-night, of what Peer Gynt said 
of himself — that he was like an onion — ^**It *s 
naught but swathings to the innermost center.** 
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Saturday. 

To-day all the fisherfolk and the little placid 
cure are making a devout pilgrimage to the top 
of our cliflf ; up there, they will kneel and bow 
their heads, and pray, and two altar-boys will 
swing censers, and he will bless the sea that the 
fishermen may be safe in the coming year. — God 
help us all, with our eternal futilities I 
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Thursday. 

I had a telegram from Grant, this morning. 
Important business is detaining him, and our 
wedding will have to be postponed a week. A 
letter is to follow. We were to have been mar- 
ried Saturday. 
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Friday morning. 

I have been reading over this diary. It is 
stnpid to keep one: it gives you nothing but 
pain, afterward. It is better to forget, when 
there is anything to forget. 

I feel to-day much I imagine as any woman 
might feel who was leaving her husband — go- 
ing about their home saying good-by to Things. 
Once I scoffed at ** Things'' — Mrs. Sheldon's — 
but after all where is the real difference between 
the woman who fills her life with them, and the 
woman who makes it burdensome with ideals? 
Indeed, I think most men would take more joy 
of inventorying their mahogany than of seeking 
to list the clutter in a wife 's brain. 

I used to wonder why Grant 's wife would not 
give up their big house and all the unessential 
belongings that fretted him so, and live, as he 
would have had her live, in his beloved Tub. 
But I cling to my House, with its annoying 
standards and ideals; and I am not sure that 
they cumber Grant less than the trappings his 
wife loved. And, anyway, I very much think 
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there is room for only one, in Grant ^s Tub. 
It 's just a little hard to give up everything that 
means yourself to you, that some one else may 
be himQeU. 

I suppose I shall have to leave a letter, since I 
shall be gone when he returns. It will be a dif- 
ficult letter to write — difficult to explain why I 
am leaving him, when I still care for him — es- 
pecially difficult because I am not clear about it 
all. As nearly as I can get it, now, I am leav- 
ing him because he has been very selfish and be- 
cause it is absolutely impossible for me to dis- 
cuss with him the infideUties of which I know he 
is guilty. I could not go on with a — ^patched-up 
Dream. I wish I were clearer about it; I am 
one of the damned who can never see until some 
irremediable act gives them a perspective. And 
so — ^the day after to-morrow I shaU see, but not 
to-day. 

To-morrow we were to have been married — 
the first of June — and the roses have come 
again. I wonder if I am making a mistake. 



Friday afternoon. 
Deab Grant : 

I have decided that we shall not be married 
next week — ^that, indeed, we shall not be married 
at all. 

All night, and for many lonely nights, I have 
groped for words to tell you what I have long 
known I must tell you, but I could find none. 
This morning in my wanderings about the house 
from kitchen to bedroom and from bedroom to 
study, I picked up the unfinished chapter upon 
which you had been working when her letter 
summoned you to Paris. I looked at it as I 
always look at anything you have written, — ^with 
a momentary sense of joy, of nearness to you, — 
and it gave me the words I could not find. You 
know me too well, dear, to think that I could ever 
confuse what you write, with what you are, or to 
quote it against you, were it not that you have 
so exactly put into words the selfishness which 
has both brought me to you and driven me away 
from you. 

You ^y : * * The real truth regarding ' inspira- 
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tion' — a truth which has been very generally 
* overlooked — is that it is not women, but the pur- 
suit of women, which inspires the artist. In 
such pursuit, as in any other, the brain is 
spurred to new effort. It reaches always for 
the unattainable, striving for it with a quickened 
imagination. The fact that the striving has a 
physical and emotional as well as a mental goal, 
brings into play every effort of being. The 
striving for a mere mental success does not do 
this ; hence the pursuit of woman affords to the 
artist a stimulation infinitely greater than is 
afforded by any other of life's experiences. 
Great artists have attempted to solve the 
problem of perpetual stimulation in different 
ways. Some, like Strindberg, have deluded 
themselves with the beUef that it was the object 
of the pursuit, and not the pursuit itself, which 
inspired them. They have failed to realize that 
there is no inspiration in possession ; they have 
married, not once but several times, with the re- 
suit that in the end they have eschewed all 
women, condemned the marital relation, and 
sought peace in loneliness. Others, Uke George 
Sand, have found inspiration in a succession of 
lovers, discarding each in favor of another as 
soon as the realization of possession had robbed 
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the relationship of all inspirational value. A 
third class, of which Heine may be named as an 
example, realizing that the domestic relation 
has enormous value to the artist from the stand- 
point of creatural comfort, if not from that of 
inspiration, has sought the latter in many love 
affairs with many women, without embracing 
the delusion that by placing the immediate ob- 
ject of pursuit in the position of a wife, the in- 
spiration would be continued. The latter solu- 
tion is perhaps the sanest from the artist's 
standpoint. It presents him, of course, in an 
exceedingly cruel light, but this cruelty is, after 
aU, only the high selfishness of the artist who 
must, perforce, like the vivisectionist, sacrifice 
his subjects for the sake of truth and knowledge. 
Little sympathy, after all, need be wasted upon 
his victims — ^they go to the sacrifice, in the case 
of a man already married, with their eyes 
open.** 

I cannot see it as you do ; to me, your artist 
is a monster, who sacrifices his victims not upon 
the altar of truth and knowledge, but upon the 
sordid altar of self. 

For the rest — ^it is not that I resent those 
others who inspire you, now ; it is the knowing 
that you must always have an inspiration. You 
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say there is none in ** possession/' If I do not 
inspire yon, now, do you think I shall when we 
are married? I should find myself slipping 
only more and more into the background. It 
would be a total waste of me. I am not a back- 
ground person. 

I can't reason it all out. Like a thousand 
other women, more or less newly come by the 
habit of thinking, in a crisis I fall back on in- 
stinct, and my instinct tells me to go. I 'm go- 
ing to America — ^back over the rim. * * There is 
another shore, you know, upon the other side.'' 

Janie. 



Monday, June 3d. 
Janieh-oh, JanibI 

How you have hurt me, in your failure to 
understand ! I sit here, alone, wondering if in- 
deed I must always be thus alone. In going 
from me you have taken the best that I had, — 
my belief that you understood. I have asked 
only from life the right to work; if my hand 
uses many tools I still had the joy of knowing 
that what I fashioned was for you. I could not 
give you all of myself: I could only give you 
the best of myself. Demanding all, you destroy 
my ability to give anything. Your love was not 
great enough to take joy of the man in me, and 
surrender the artist to the ruthless powers 
which compel him to pour out his life's blood 
upon many altars. 

I want you to come back to me. I am send- 
ing this letter to Rockville, in the hope that it 
may reach you. I cannot answer all that you 
have said, for indeed it may be true. I can only 
say that I want you very much — that I will give 
you all I have to give — that life is at best a com- 
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promise, in which we but grope blindly for an 
ideal we can never reach. 

Come back, Janie dear. It is not my desire 
for inspiration that calls to you, now — ^it is my 
heart. 

Yours always. 



New York, September 16th. 
Grant, My Dear : 

Your letter has come to me after many months 
— solitary months — which have told me much 
of myself and of what I must do. 

For one mad moment, after I read your letter, 
I heard afar off the old, familiar, tempting 
strains calling me. Now I know it was but the 
pipes of yesterday. Were I to listen to my 
heart, I might still go back to you, even now, my 
dearest; for there are hours when I am weak 
with loneliness. But I know — oh, so surely I 
know! — ^it would bring us nothing but disap- 
pointment, bitterness, regret — that is all, dear. 
We must leave things as they are. You will be 
happier, and in time so shall I; loneliness is 
easier to bear than — ^indifference. The pipes 
were growing silent, and I could not bear to 
face that loveless future. 

I do not blame either of us wholly for our 
failure. A treacherous domesticity — an irre- 
sistible desire to fix up the little cottage, that 
lent itself so alluringly to fixing, a deceptive 
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absorption in all the intriguing details — ^pro- 
duced an impression on you, in the beginning, 
that no later phase of me could erase. How 
could you know, after such a pretty show of 
enthusiasm for home-making, that I was going 
to be utterly bored by the necessity to maintain 
it in its orderly coziness f And you adored fix- 
ing the floors, and painting, and shifting things 
around to get the best effects ; but, you see, you 
had outgrown your interest in it, and were hard 
at work, when I still had my silly head full of 
hems and ruffles and shelves and Heaven knows 
what other dream-destroying matters. I did n 't 
try very much to enter into your work, then; 
there seemed plenty of time ahead for it. It 
was all such delightful make-believe: the trim, 
starchy little house dresses, the getting of dainty 
dinners, the being importantly consulted by 
tradespeople as to our needs, the **Was Mon- 
sieur-your-husband pleased with the last chick- 
ens ? * ' — the whole happy play was my undoing. 
When I began to want a share in your work, you 
had begun to go to Paris. There was nothing 
left for me, then, but the endless doing of the 
things that had betrayed me — things it had been 
such fun to do, for a little while. 
And then, I loved you too much. The long, 
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impatient hunger in me tried to crowd every 
moment with some new satisfaction, I shall 
never forget what you said about my wee 
**Saadi^^— that I had probably loved him to 
death. It ^s a good thing for a woman to re- 
member, too. 

You say : **In going from me you have taken 
away the best I had, my belief that you under- 
stood.** Grant, my dear, it was not that; what 
I took away was your belief that you had found 
the rare woman who would give all and be 
content with the royal crusts. 

Things are better as they are. I am at work 
again, at last, and with a sense of increased 
power. I have learned that I have to write; 
I cannot be happy unless I do. What comes be- 
tween me and work, comes between me and my- 
self. I have been wishing I had the diary I 
kept in Normandy : I seem to recall some good 
things in it. 

Perhaps, because I can discuss the situation so 
coolly, you will think I did not care very much. 
I have not felt flattered, myself, by my quick 
recovery. Relief came simultaneously with the 
urge to work— to give expression to the things 
that had hurt and baffled me. It may be that 
we who feel this need, must always miss the pro- 
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longed poignancy of pain: there is a pleasure 
in expressing — even pain. Somehow, the sharp 
point is dulled by much feeling of it, in the 
passionate desire to capture the sensation and 
put it, quivering, into words. It occurs to me 
that you, too, are probably working, now, on a 
book based on this latest venture. There are 
moments, you know, when I feel a lovely, 
healthy, hod-carrier scorn for the whole ** crea- 
tive * ' crew. 

Undoubtedly it was my creative needs that 
drove me from you, as yours drove you from 
me. I raged inwardly that the understanding 
housekeeper in me should be given precedence 
over the equally understanding writer — that it 
must be kept subservient because you had much 
need of dinners and fresh clothes and tidy quar- 
ters (the place was too little for a maid), and 
no need at all of ideas. 

Do you remember the little Carroll verse we 
used to quote so gaily : 

I passed by his garden, and marked with one eye, 
How the Owl and the Panther were sharing a pie ; 
The Panther took pie-crust, and gravy, and meat. 
While the Owl had the dish as its share of the treat. 
When the pie was all finished, the Owl, as a boon, 
Was kindly permitted to pocket the spoon : 
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While the Panther received knife and fork with a 

growl, 
And concluded the banquet by ... ! 

It 's rather like that when two artists marry, 
— ^isnH itt 

I hope this unbelievable war will end soon. 
It can't possibly last long. The frightful 
things they are doing to Belgium! I feel that 
we ought to be in it, bare-fisted ; it is not enough 
to send money ! 

Good-by, Grant, my dear. Write me some- 
times. 

Janis. 



October 5th. 
Janie : 

Your letter has hurt me deeply. I am not 
working on a new book '* based on this latest 
venture, ' ' as you so unfairly put it ; I am doing 
nothing, and have been able to do nothing, 
since you left me. What you call my latest 
venture was, in reality, the one great venture 
of my life, — the dearly-paid-for attempt to re- 
alize my dream. Do you think it cost me noth- 
ing to leave my wife as I did I Every one knew 
what she had done for me, — I told you she had 
been a rare friend, — and while I felt that the 
chance to be myself and do my work mattered 
more than any one's opinion, still I, too, have 
suffered. You may remember I came back 
from London once badly upset ; I told you that 
there was nothing the matter, because I knew 
the truth would distress you, but you will under- 
stand, now, when I tell you that I met Cauldwell 
and that he cut me dead. We had been lifelong 
friends. I am not complaining, but I want you 
to realize that I would not have risked the loss 
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of friends and of incurring much other suffering 
except to gain something I held far dearer. 
Janie, I adored you, I needed you; when we 
went on board the Lucania, that morning, I felt 
that my happiness was greater than any man 
deserved. Good God! How could you, who 
know better than any one else how long and at 
what cost I stood by my responsibilities, lightly 
speak of the step I took as my * 'latest venture ' ' ! 
K I am to believe your letter it is you who re- 
gard our shattered dream in the light of new ex- 
perience, ** material' ' for a book. Janie, Janie, 
I can 't believe that your work matters so much 
to you that it takes the place of love! Have 
you really forgotten how you used to curl into 
my arms those nights when the wind blew? 
Have you forgotten the night the little fishing- 
boat went down, how you threw yourself against 
me and clung to me shivering when I came back 
safe? You said, that night, you could never 
live alone again. I know that you loved me, 
Janie, and I can't accept this letter as final. I 
ask you, again, to come back to me ; let us try 
to find happiness together, even yet. I think 
only of you, long for you and can do nothing 
without you. The people who amused and 
stimulated me when I had you, bore me, now, 
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and leave me lonely. I will do my best to make 
you happy if you will only come back. We will 
live in England or in Italy, Janie dear, and per- 
haps in a different environment you will be able 
to forget, even if you cannot at once forgive. 
I cannot believe that all my hopes and ideals 
are to end in failure ! It is what my wife pre- 
dicted. In some ways she understood me better 
than any one else ever has ; in other ways, not 
at all. You gave me the understanding I most 
craved; not a willingness to take the ** royal 
crusts, *' as you so bitterly analyzed it, but a 
perfect sympathy with my longing to do the 
best work of which I was capable, and a readi- 
ness to economize cheerfully, to sacrifice your- 
self, if need be, to help me to do it ; and at one 
time, Janie, you comprehended my need of in- 
spiration. However, it is best not to think 
of the past. I love you and I feel that you still 
love me ; dear, let us go on, together. 

Always your 



October 26th. 

My Deab Gbant : 

You are right; work has its place in my life, 
but it is not first place. I must have answered 
your letter some afternoon when work had gone 
very well on my book, and I suppose the writer 
in me was supreme, for the moment, and the 
intoxication of creative power blinded me into 
thinking that nothing ever had or ever would, 
make me so happy as to write. But it was only 
a mood. If I could have your arms around me 
again, and feel the old faith in you, in my heart, 
why — ^I would not care if I never wrote another 
line ! I would infinitely rather use my imagina- 
tion to fashion dream hours of joy with you; 
to give the real hours a varied charm and deep- 
ened beauty ; I would rather use it to keep love 
than to earn fame. Oh, I know that what you 
say is true, for your letter has stripped me 
down to sheer woman. I see that, though I 
comprehended your need of inspiration, I 
thought that I alone was to furnish it. I realize 
that I bitterly resented your quest for it, out- 
side (though I denied it), because I knew that 
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what yon sought in other women was the satis- 
faction of desire; inspiration was merely the 
by-product of pleasure. I prefer the franker 
attitude of the men who admit that they seek 
pleasure only. No. As much as I long for you, 
in some ways, I understeind you too well. You 
believe that you need me, and long for me, only 
because you are used to having a woman in your 
life, and there would seem, by a miracle, to be 
none in it at present ; it is a broken habit, not 
a broken heart, that is making you suffer. 

No, I am not cynical, or not sufficiently so to 
blind me to the truth. I know you are suffering 
quite as much because you have forfeited cer- 
tain good opinions. It 's no use to pretend 
that these things don't hurt. When I went 
away with you, I believed that love and our ar- 
tistic needs (as I thought, then) were justifica- 
tion enough for snapping our fingers at the 
world and its way of looking at things ; nothing 
mattered if I could have you. I never once 
thought of ** afterward,'' though at that time 
perhaps even if I had realized that it could end 
as it has ended I might, in my loneliness and 
hunger, still have taken the chance. As it 
happened, it didn't occur to me. But your 
situation is a little different from mine ; I have 
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not discovered that the world thinks greatly 
less of a man for an experience like ours, unless 
he has behaved particularly contemptibly to- 
ward his wife ; except the rare few, no one cares 
how he treats the woman in the case. But a 
woman has no way back to esteem unless the 
affair ends in marriage. To be honest. Grant, 
there have been several times when I felt 
tempted to go back and take cowardly refuge 
in, your name. I admit it. I have had such 
disagreeable experiences! So many people 
seem to know about me. Most of the men I have 
met since my return, some of whom I knew be- 
fore I went to France, assume a laxity in me. 
Have I not advertised my scorn for convention ? 
(I can feel their thought.) What is the differ- 
ence between that and a scorn for morality? 
And so I should be several degrees more accessi- 
ble, they think. As for the women — some of 
them ignore me, others gall me frightfully with 
the friendliness people extend to a fellow-tres- 
passer. It is absurd, of course, to resent this, 
for however strongly I may feel that my case 
is different, the world does n't lie awake nights 
to make fine distinctions. And then there is the 
general assumption that I left you because you 
would not marry me. If you knew the thousand 
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ways women can insinuate a barb like this into 
your consciousness ! It is petty to let such vul- 
garity trouble me, but it does ; I suppose when 
one is unhappy one falls into a low state of 
mind and is more vulnerable. 

But the worst is when I meet nice people 
who think I am nice, — respectable, the way they 
mean it, — ^people I 'd like to know; I can't tell 
them my history, and I won't have their liking 
under cover of a misconception, and so I simply 
have to give them up. This forces me to resort 
to solitude or else to associate with people who 
can't afford to throw stones, and the approval 
of that sort of person is the one thing that makes 
me feel smirched. So I am alone most of the 
time; only, sometimes like last night a fright- 
ful loneliness makes me desperate for any kind 
of companionship. If Rose were here in Amer- 
ica it would be easier. Of course, in time I shall 
find myself, but just now — 

No, I am not going back to you. Grant. I 
smiled a little when you said that in a different 
environment I might forget, even if I could not 
come to forgive. I forgave you long ago. As 
for forgetting — ^what good would it dot I 
could never recover my lost faith, and so I could 
never feel the same, again, whether I remem- 
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bered or whether I forgot. What I have told 
you of my present life, and the strong incentive 
it offers me to yield to your wishes, must con- 
vince you that if I could I would, but it is too 
late. You see, the little lamp still burns before 
my ideals, and so I can regard myself without 
too much contempt, even if the world holds me 
somewhat lightly; I could only loathe myself 
if I weakly went back and accepted the compro- 
mise that you call love. You have n't changed, 
Grant. When the novelty of having me, again, 
had worn off, you would assert your artist's 
prerogatives, — and you know how I feel about 
that. What is the difference between the 
woman who cheapens herself by sharing her 
husband with other women, and a woman of 
the town who takes her turn in catering to man's 
desire for variety? I mean what is the differ- 
ence in her own eyes? 

I think, perhaps, you are the most lovable 
man and the most adorable lover a woman 
could have; I don't know whether much experi- 
ence of women is responsible for this, or this 
is responsible for your vast experience with 
women. I think there are men, and you are one 
of them, who are as ill-suited to marriage as 
the born courtezan. I have learned that what 
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I thought was charming fancy is sober, and 
for me, dire truth, — ^you are a Pan. Not gross 
and debauched, but a gentle, glorified Pan, a 
delightful priest of pleasure; you haven't a 
husband anywhere in your makeup. What mad- 
ness it would be to try to mould you into one 1 
Dear God! If I saw any least hope of it I 
would go back to you to-morrow. 

Wasn't it a rather unhappy choice of mem- 
ories, to ask me if I had forgotten the nights 
when you held me in your arms, safe against the 
wind? You see, it brought up, cruelly, not the 
memory of your arms comforting me, but rather 
of the long nights I lay alone and listened to 
the wind, and went half mad thinking of where 
you were and of what you might be doing. 

Well, — things will right themselves, some 
day. 

You don 't mention the war, in this letter, but 
that signifies nothing. I have just been sitting 
here wondering what you will do. I am going 
to find out if they need women, over there. 
They say Germany is prepared for a long war. 
It is frightful. 

Please don't write me. Grant — I mean it; it 
upsets me terribly to hear from you, and as 
long as I am determined not to change my mind 
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it does no good to recall things that make me 
suffer to no purpose. And please don't mia- 
interpret this ; it is a confession of temptatum, 
if you like, but not of weakness. 

In all f riendship, yours, 

Janh. 
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